BELGRAVIA. 


AUGUST 1887. 
Che Frozen Pirate. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I AM STARTLED BY A DISCOVERY. 


N this uneasy posture, despite the intense cold, I continued 
to sleep soundly during the greater part of the night. I was 
awakened by a horrid dream of some giant shape stalking down 
the slope of ice to seize and devour me, and sat up trembling 


with horror that was not a little increased by my inability to 
recollect myself, and by my therefore conceiving the canvas that 
covered me to be the groping of the ogre’s hand over my face. 

I pushed the sail away and stood up, but had instantly to sit 
again, my legs being terribly cramped. A drink of spirits helped 
me; my blood presently flowed with briskness. 

The moon was'in the west; she hung large, red, and distorted, 
and shed no light save her reflection, that waved in the sea under 
her like several lengths of undulating red-hot wire. My haven 
was still very tranquil—the boat lay calm; but there was a deeper 
tone in the booming sound of the distant surf, and a more menacing 
note in the echoing of the blows of the swell along this side of 
the coast, whence I concluded that, despite the fairness of the 
weather, the heave of the deep had, whilst I slept, gathered a 
greater weight, which might signify stormy winds not very many 
leagues away. 

The pale stare of the heights of ice at that red and shapeless 
disc was shocking. ‘Oh,’ I cried aloud, as I had once cried 
before, ‘ but for one, even but for one, companion to speak to!’ 

I had no mind to lie down again. The cold indeed was cruelly 
sharp, and the smoke sped from my mouth with every breath as 
though I held a tobacco pipe betwixt my teeth. I got upon the 
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ice and stepped about it quickly, darting searching glances into 
the gloom to left and right of the setting moon; but all lay bare, 
bleak, and black. I pulled off my stout gloves with the hope of 
getting my fingers to tingle by handling the snow; but it was 
frozen so hard I could not scrape up with my nails as much as 
a half-dozen of flakes would make. What I got I dissolved in 
my mouth and found it brackish; however, I suspected it would 
be sweeter and perhaps not so stonily frozen higher up, where 
there was less chance of the salt spray mingling with it, and I 
resolved when the light came to fill my empty beer-bottles as 
with salt or pounded sugar for use hereafter—that is, if it should 
prove sweet ; as to melting it, I had indeed a tinder-box and the 
means of obtaining fire, but no fuel. 

It seemed as if the night had only just descended, so tardy 
was the dawn. Outside the slanting wall of ice that made my 
haven the swell swept past in a gurgling, bubbling, drowning 
sound, dismal and ghastly, as though in truth some such ogre as 
the monster I had dreamt of lay suffocating there. I welcomed 
the cold colouring of the east as if it had been a ship, and watched 
the stars dying and the frozen shore darkening to the dim and 
sifting dawn behind it, against which the outline of the cliffs ran 
in a broken streak of ink. The rising of the sun gave me fresh 
life. The ice flashed out of its slatish hue into a radiant white, 
the ocean changed into a rich blue that seemed as violet under 
the paler azure of the heavens; but I could now see that the 
swell was heavier than I had suspected from the echo of its re- 
mote roaring in the north. It ran steadily out of the north-east. 
This was miserable to see, for the line of its running was directly 
my course, and if I committed myself to it in that little boat, the 
impulse of the long and swinging folds could not but set me 
steadily southwards, unless a breeze sprang up in that quarter to 
blow me towards the sun. There was a small current of air 
stirring, a mere trickle of wind from the north-west. 

I made up my mind to climb as high as I could, taking the 
oar with me to serve as a pole, that I might view the ice and the 
ocean round about and form a judgment of the weather by the 
aspect of the sky, of which only the western part was visible from 
my low strand. But first I must break my fast. I remember 
bitterly lamenting the lack of means to make a fire, that I might 
obtain a warm meal and a hot drink and dry my gloves, coat, and 
breeches, to which the damp of the salt clung tenaciously. Had 
this ice been land, though the most desolate, gloomy, repulsive 
spot in the world, I had surely found something that would burn. 

I sat in the boat to eat, and whilst thus occupied pondered 
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over this great field of ice, and wondered how so mighty a berg 
should travel in such compacted bulk so far north—that is, so far 
north from the seat of its creation. Now leisurely and curiously 
observing it, it seemed to me that the north part of it, from much 
about the spot where my boat lay, was formed of a chain of ice- 
bergs knitted one to another in a consolidated range of irregular 
low steeps. The beautiful appearances of spires, towers, and the 
like seemed as if they had been formed by an upheaval, as of an 
earthquake, of splinters and bodies of the frozen stuff; for, so far 
as it was possible for me to see from the low shore, wherever these 
radiant and lovely figures were assembled I noticed great rents, 
spacious chasms, narrow and tortuous ravines. Certain appear- 
ances, however, caused me to suspect that this island was steadily 
decaying, and that, large as it still was, it had been many times 
vaster when it broke away from the continent about the Pole. 
Naturally, as it progressed northwards it would dissolve, and the 
cracking and thunderous noises I had heard in the night, sounds 
very audible now when I gave them my attention—sometimes a 
hollow distant rumbling as of some great body dislodged and set 
rolling far off, sometimes an inwards roaring crack or blast of noise 
like the report of a cannon fired deep down—advised me that the 
work of dissolution was perpetually progressing, and that this 
prodigious island which appeared to barricade the horizon might 
in a few months be dwindled into half a score of rapidly dissolving 
bergs. 

My slender repast ended, I pulled the oar out of the crevice, 
and found it would make me a good pole to probe my way with 
and support myself by up the slope. The boat was now held by 
the mast, which I shook and found very firm. I put an empty 
beer-bottle in my pocket, meaning to see if I could fill it, if the 
snow up above was sweet enough to be well-tasted, and then with 
a final look at the boat I started. 

The slope was extremely craggy. Blocks of ice lay about, some 
on top of the others, like the stones of which the pyramids are 
built. The white glare of the snow caused these stones at a little 
distance to appear flat—that is, by merging them into and blending 
them with the soft brilliance of the background ; and I had some- 
times to warily walk fifty or sixty paces round these blocks to come 
at a part of the slope that was smooth. 

I speedily found, however, that there was no danger of my 
being buried by stepping into a hollow full of snow; for the same 
hardness was everywhere, the snow, whether one or twenty feet 
deep, offering as solid a surface as the bare ice. This encouraged 
me to step out, and I began to move with some spirit ; the exercise 
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was as good as a fire, and before I was half-way up I was as warm 
as ever I had been in my life. 

I had come to a stand to fetch a breath, and was moving on 
afresh, when, having taken not half a dozen steps, I spied the 
figure of aman. He was in a sitting posture, his back against a 
rock that had concealed him. His head was bowed, and his knees 
drawn up toa level with his chin, and his naked hands were clasped 
upon his legs. His attitude was that of a person lost in thought, 
very easy and calm. 

I stopped as if I had been shot through the heart. Had it 
been a bear, or a sea-lion, or any creature which my mind could 
instantly have associated with this white and stirless desolation, I 
might have been startled indeed; but no such amazement could 
have possessed me as I now felt. It never entered into my head 
to doubt that he was alive, so natural was his attitude, as of one 
lost in a mood of tender melancholy. 

I stood staring at him, myself motionless, for some minutes, 
too greatly astonished and thunderstruck to note more than that 
he wasaman. Then I looked about me to see if he had com- 
panions or for some signs of a habitation, but the ice was every- 
where naked. I fixed my eyes on him again. His hair was above 
a foot long, black as ink, and the blacker maybe for the contrast 
of the snow. His beard and mustachios, which were also of this 
raven hue, fell to his girdle. He wore a great yellow flapping 
hat, such as was in fashion among the Spaniards and buccaneers 
of the South Sea; but over his ears, for the warmth of the 
protection, were squares of flannel tied under his beard by a 
very fine red silk handkerchief, and this, with his hair and pale 
cheeks and black shaggy eyebrows, gave him a terrible and ghastly 
appearance. From his shoulders hung a rich thick cloak lined 
with red, and the legs to the height of the knees were encased in 
large boots. 

I continued surveying him with my heart beating fast. Every 
instant I expected to see him turn his head and start to behold 
me. My emotions were too tumultuous to analyse, yet I believe 
I was more frightened than gladdened by the sight of a fellow- 
creature, though not long before I had sighed bitterly for some 
one to speak to. I looked around again, prepared to find another 
one like him taking stock of me from behind a rock, and then 
ventured to approach him by a few steps the better to see him. 
He had certainly a frightful face. It was not only the length of 
his coal-black hair and beard ; it wag the hue of his skin, a greenish 
ashen colour, an unspeakably hideous complexion, sharpened on 
the one hand by the red handkerchief over his ears and on the 
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other by the dazzle of the snow. Then, again, there was the 
extreme strangeness of his costume. 

I coughed loudly, holding my pole in readiness for whatever 
might befall, but he did not stir ; I then holloaed, and was answered 
by the echoes of my own voice among the rocks. His stillness 
persuaded me he was in one of those deep slumbers which fall 
upon a man in frozen places, for I could not persuade myself he 
was dead, so living was his posture. 

This will not do, thought I; so I went close to him and peered 
into his face. 

His eyes were fixed; they resembled glass painted as eyes, 
the colours faded. He had a broad belt round his waist, and the 
hilt of a kind of cutlass peeped from under his cloak. Otherwise 
he was unarmed. I thought he breathed, and seemed to see a 
movement in his breast, and I took him by the shoulder ; but in the 
hurry of my feelings I exerted more strength than I was sensible 
of. I pushed him with the violence of sudden trepidation; my 
hand slipped off his shoulder, and he fell on his side, exactly as a 
statue would, preserving his posture as though, like a statue, he had 
been chiselled out of marble or stone. 

I started back frightened by his fall, in which my fears found a 
sort of life ; but it was soon clear to me his rigidity was that of 
aman frozen to death. His very hair and beard stood stiff, as 
before, as though they were some exquisite counterfeit in ebony. 
Perfectly satisfied that he was dead, I stepped round to the other 
side of him, and set him up asI had found him. He was as 
heavy as if he had been alive, and when I put his back to the 
rock his posture was exactly as it had been, that of one deeply 
meditating. 

Who had this man been in life? How had he fallen into this 
pass? How long had he been dead there, seated as I saw 
him? 

These were speculations not to be resolved by conjecture. 
On looking at the rock against which he leaned and observing its 
curvature, it seemed to me that it had formed part of a cave, or 
of some large deep hole of ice; and this I was sure must have 
been the case, for it is certain that, had this body remained long 
unsheltered, it must have been hidden by the snow. 

I concluded then that the unhappy man had been cast away 
upon this ice whilst it was under bleaker heights than these parallels, 
and that he had crawled into a hollow, and perished in that 
melancholic sitting posture. But in what year had his fate come 
upon him? I had made several voyages into distant places in my 
time and seen a great variety of people ; but I had never met any 
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man habited as that body. He had the appearance of a Spanish 
or French cut-throat of the middle of last century, and of earlier 
times yet ; for it may be known to you that the buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main and the South Sea were great lovers of finery; they 
had a strange theatric taste in their choice of costumes, which, 
as you will suppose, they had abundant opportunities for gratifying 
out of the many rich and glittering wardrobes that fell into their 
hands; and this man, I say, with his large fine hat, handsome 
cloak and boots, coupled with the villainous cast of his countenance 
and the frightful appearance his long hair gave him, rendered him 
to my notions the completest figure that could be imagined of one 
of those rogues who earned their living as pirates. 

Thinking I might find something on his person to acquaint 
me with his story or that would furnish me with some idea of the 
date of his being cast away, I pulled his cloak aside and searched 
his pockets. His legs were thickly cased in two or three pairs of 
breeches, the outer pair being of a dark green cloth. He also 
wore a handsome red waistcoat, laced, and a stout coat of a kind 
of frieze. In his coat pocket I found a silver tobacco-box, a small 
glass flask fitted with a silver band and half full of an amber- 
coloured liquor, hard froze; and in his waistcoat pocket a gold 
watch, shaped like an apple, the back curiously chased and inlaid 
with jewels of several kinds, forming a small letter M. The hands 
pointed to twenty minutes after three. A key of a strange shape 
and a number of seals, trinkets, and the like, were attached to the 
watch. 

These things, together with a knife, a key, a thick plain silver 
ring, and some Spanish pieces in gold and silver were what I 
found on thisman, There was nothing to tell me who he was nor 
how long he had been on the island. 

The searching him was the most disagreeable job I ever under- 
took in my life. His iron-like rigidity made him seem to resist 
me, and the swaying of his back against the rock to the motions 
of my hand was so full of life that twice I quitted him, frightened 
by it. On touching his naked hand by accident I discovered 
that the flesh of it moved upon the bones as you pull a glove off 
and on. I had had enough of him, and walked away feeling sick. 
If he had companions, and they were like him, I did not want to 
see them, unless it was that I might satisfy my curiosity as to the 
time they had been here. I determined, however, on my way 
back to take his cloak, which would make me a comfortable rug 
in the boat, and also the watch, flask, and tobacco-box ; for if I 
was drowned they could but go to the bottom of the sea, which 
was their certain destination if I left them in his pockets; and if 
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I came off with them, then the money they would bring me must 
somewhat lighten the loss of my clothes and property in the 
brig. 

I pushed onwards, stepping warily and probing cautiously at 
every step, and earnestly peering about me, for after such a sight 
as that dead man I was never to know what new wonder I might 
stumble upon. About a quarter of a mile on my left—that is, on 
my left whilst I kept my face to the slope—there was the appear- 
ance of a ravine not discernible from where the boat lay. When 
I was within twenty feet of the summit of the cliff, the acclivity 
continuing gentle to the very brow, but much broken, as I have 
said, I noticed this hollow, and more particularly a small collec- 
tion of ice-forms, not nearly so large as the other groups of this 
kind, but most dainty and lovely nevertheless. They showed as 
the heads of trees might to my ascent, and when I had got a little 
higher I observed that they were formed upon the hither side of 
the hollow, as though the convulsion which had wrought that 
chasm had tossed up those exquisite caprices of ice. However, I 
was too eager to view the prospect from the top of the cliff to 
suffer my admiration to detain me; in a few minutes I had gained 
the brow, and, clambering on to a mass of rock, I sent my gaze 
around. 


CuapTer VIII. 
THE FROZEN SCHOONER. 


I round myself on the summit of a kind of tableland; vast 
bodies of ice, every block weighing hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of tons, lay scattered over it; yet for the space of a mile or 
so the character was that of flatness. Southwards the range went 
upwards to a coastal front of some hundred feet, with a huddle of 
peaks and strange configurations behind soaring to an elevation 
from the sea-line of two or three hundred feet. Northwards the 
range sloped gradually, with such a shelving of its hinder part that 
I could catch a glimpse of a little space of the blue sea that way. 
From this I perceived that whatever thickness and surface of ice 
lay southwards, in the north it was attenuated to the shape of a 
wedge, so that its extreme breadth where it projected its cape or 
extremity would not exceed a musket shot. 

A companion might have qualified in my mind something 
of the sense of prodigious loneliness and desolation inspired by 
that huge picture of dazzling uneven whiteness, blotting out the 
whole of the south-east ocean, rolling in. hills of blinding bril- 
liance into the blue heavens, and curving and dying out into an 
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airy film of silvery-azure radiance leagues away down in the south- 
west. But to my solitary eye the spectacle was an amazing and 
confounding one. 

lf I had not seen the tract of dark blue water in the north- 
east, I might have imagined that this island stretched as far into 
the east and north as it did in the south and west. And one 
thing I quickly enough understood: that if I wanted to behold 
the ocean on the east side of the ice I should have to journey the 
breadth of the range, which here, where I was, might mean one 
or five miles, for the blocks and lumps hid the view, and how far 
off the edge of the cliffs on the other side might be I could net 
therefore gather. This was not to be dreamt of, and therefore to 
this extent my climb had been useless. 

Being on the top of the range now, I could plainly hear the 
noises of the splitting and internal convulsions of this vast forma- 
tion. The sounds are not describable. Sometimes they seemed 
like the explosions of guns, sometimes like the growlings and 
mutterings of huge fierce beasts, sometimes like smart single echo- 
less blasts of thunder; and sometimes you heard a singular sort 
of hissing or snarling, such as iron makes when speeding over ice, 
only when this noise happened the volume of it was so great that 
the atmosphere trembled upon the ear with it. It was impossible 
to fix the direction of these sounds, the island was full of them; 
and always sullenly booming upon the breeze was the voice of 
the ocean swell bursting in foam against the ice-coast that con- 
fronted it. 

You may talk of the solitude of a Selkirk, but surely the 
spirit of loneliness in him could not rival the unutterable emotion 
of solitariness that filled my mind as I sent my gaze over those 
miles of frozen stirless whiteness. He had the sight of fair pas- 
tures, of trees making a twinkling twilight on the sward, of grassy 
savannahs and pleasant slopes of hills; the air was illuminated by 
the glorious plumage of flying birds; the bleat of goats broke the 
stillness in the valleys; there was a golden regale for his eye, and 
his other senses were gratified with the perfumes of rich flowers 
and engaging concerts among the trembling leaves. Above all, 
there was the soothing warmth of a delicious climate. But out 
upon those heaped and spreading plains of snow nothing stirred, 
if it were not that once I was startled by a loud report, and spied 
a rock about half a mile away slide down the edge of the flat cliff 
and tumble into the sea. Nothing stirred, I say; there was an 
affrighting solemnity of motionlessness everywhere. The coun- 
tenance of this plain glared like a great dead face at the sky ; 
neither sympathy, nor fancy—noa, not the utmost forces of the 
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imagination, could witness expression in it. Its unmeaningness 
was ghastly, and the ghastlier for the greatness of its bald and 
lifeless stare. 

I turned my eyes seawards; haply it was the whiteness that 
gave the ocean the extraordinarily rich dye I found init. The 
expanse went in flowing folds of violet into the nethermost heavens, 
and though God knows what extent of horizon I surveyed, the 
line of it, as clear as glass, ran without the faintest flaw to amuse 
my heart with even an instant’s hope. 

There was more weight, however, in the wind than I had 
supposed. It blew from the west of north, and was an exquisitely 


. frosty wind, despite the quarter whence it came. It swept in 


moans among the rocks, and there were tones in it that recalled 
the stormy mutterings we had heard in the blasts which came 
upon the brig before the storm boiled down upon her. But my 
imagination was now so tight-strung as to be unwholesomely and 
unnaturally responsive to impulses and influences which at another 
time I had not noticed. There were a few heavy clouds in the 
north-east, so steam-like that methought they borrowed their 
complexion from the snow on the island’s cape there. I was pretty 
sure, however, that there was wind behind them, for if the roll of 
the ocean did not signify heavy weather near to, then what else 
it betokened I could not imagine. 

I cannot express to you how the very soul within me shrank 
from putting to sea in the little boat. There was no longer the 
support of the excitement and terror of escaping from a sinking 
vessel. I stood upon an island as solid as land, and the very sense 
of security it imparted rendered the boat an object of terror, and 
the obligation upon me to launch into yonder mighty space as 
frightful as a sentence of death. Yet I could not but consider 
that it would be equally shocking to me to be locked up in this 
slowly crumbling body of ice—nay, tenfold more shocking, and 
that, if I had to choose between the boat and this hideous solitude 
and sure starvation, I would cheerfully accept fifty times over 
again the perils of a navigation in my tiny ark. 

This reflection comforted me somewhat; and whilst I thus 
mused I remained standing with my eyes upon the little group of 
fanciful fanes and spires of ice on the edge of the abrupt hollow. 
I had been too preoccupied to take close notice ; on a sudden I 
started, amazed by an appearance too exquisitely perfect to be 
credible. The sun shone with a fine white frosty brilliance in the 
north-east ; some of these spikes and figures of ice reflected the 
radiance in several colours. In places where they were wind- 
swept of their snow and showed the naked ice, the hues were 
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wondrously splendid, and, mingling upon the sight, formed a kind 
of airy rainbow-like veil that complicated the whole congregation 
of white shaft and mani-tinctured spire, the marble column, the 
alabaster steeple into a confused but most surprisingly dainty and 
shining scene. 

It was whilst looking at this that my eye traced, a little dis- 
tance beyond, the form of a ship’s spars and rigging. Through 
the labyrinth of the ice outlines I clearly made out two masts, 
with two square yards on the foremast, the rigging perfect so far 
as it went, for the figuration showed no more than half the height 
of the masts, the lower parts being apparently hidden behind the 
edge of the hollow. I have said that this coast to the north 


abounded in many groups of beautiful fantastic shapes, suggesting 


a great variety of objects, as the forms of clouds do, but nothing 
perfect ; but here now was something in ice that could not have 
been completer, more symmetrical, more faultlessly propor- 
tioned had it been the work of an artist. I walked close to it 
and a little way around so as to obtain a clearer view, and then 
getting a fair sight of the appearance I halted again, transfixed 
with amazement. 

The fabric appeared as if formed of frosted glass. The masts 
had a good rake, and with a seaman’s eye I took notice of the 
furniture, observing the shrouds, stays, backstays, braces to be 
perfect. Nay, as though the spirit artist of this fragile glittering 
pageant had resolved to omit no detail to complete the illusion, 
there stood a vane at the masthead, shining like a tongue of ice 
against the soft blue of the sky. Come, thought I, recovering 
from my wonder, there is more in this than it is possible for me 
to guess by staring from a distance ; so, striking my pole into the 
snow, I made carefully towards the edge of the hollow. 

The gradual unfolding of the picture prepared my mind for 
what I could not see till the brink was reached; then, looking 
down, I beheld a schooner-rigged vessel lying in a sort of cradle of 
ice, stern-on to the sea. A man bulked out with frozen snow, so 
as to make his shape as great as a bear, leaned upon the rail with 
a slight upwards inclination of his head, as though he were in the 
act of looking fully up to hail me. His posture was even more 
lifelike than that of the man under the rock, but his garment of 
snow robbed him of that reality of vitality which had startled me 
in the other, and the instant I saw him I knew him to be dead. 
He was the only figure visible. The whole body of the vessel was 
frosted by the snow into the glassy aspect of the spars and rigging, 
and the sunshine striking down made a beautiful prismatic picture 
of the silent ship, 
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She was a very old craft. The snow had moulded itself upon 
her and enlarged without spoiling her form. I found her age in 
the structure of her bows, the headboards of which curved very 
low round to the top of the stem, forming a kind of well there, 
the afterpart of which was framed by the forecastle bulkhead, after 
the fashion of shipbuilding in vogue in the reign of Anne and the 
first two Georges. Her topmasts were standing, but her jibboom 
was rigged in. I could find no other evidence of her people 
having snugged her for these winter quarters, in which she had 
been manifestly lying for years and years. I traced the outlines 
of six small cannons covered with snow, but resting with clean- 
sculptured forms in their white coats; a considerable piece of 
ordnance aft, and several petararoes or swivel-pieces upon the 
after-bulwark rails. Gaffsand booms were in their places, and the 
sails furled upon them. The figuration of the main-hatch showed 
a small square, and there was a companion or hatch-cover abaft 
the mainmast. There was no trace of a boat. She had a flush 
or level deck from the well in the bows to a fathom or so past the 
main-shrouds; it was then broken by a short poop-deck, which 
went in a great spring or rise to the stern, that was after the 
junk style, very narrow and tall. 

Though I write this description coldly, let it not be supposed 
that I was not violently agitated, and astonished almost into the 
belief that what I beheld was a mere vision, a phenomenon. The 
sight of the body I examined did not nearly so greatly astound 
me as the spectacle of this ice-locked schooner. It was easy to 
account for the presence of a dead man. My own situation, in- 
deed, sufficiently solved the riddle of that corpse. But the ship, 
perfect in all respects, was like a stroke of magic. She lay with 
a slight list or inclination to larboard, but on the whole tolerably 
upright, owing to the corpulence of her bilge. The hollow or 
ravine that formed her bed went with a sharp incline under her 
stern to the sea, which was visible from the top of the cliffs here 
through the split in the rocks. The shelving of the ice put 
the wash of the ocean at a distance of a few hundred feet from 
the schooner; but I calculated that the vessel’s actual eleva- 
tion above the water-line, supposing you to measure it with a 
plummet up and down, did not exceed twenty feet, if so much, 
the hollow in which she rested being above twenty feet deep. 

It was very evident that the schooner had in years gone by 
got embayed in this ice when it was far to the southward, and had 
in course of time been built up in it by floating masses. For how 
old the ice about the poles may be who can tell? In those sun- 
less worlds the frozen continents may well possess the antiquity 
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of the land. And who shall name the monarch who filled the 
throne of Britain when this vast field broke away from the main 
and started on its stealthy navigation sunwards ? 


CHAPTER IX, 
I LOSE MY BOAT. 


I LINGERED, I dare say, above twenty minutes contemplating 
this singular crystal fossil of a ship, and considering whether I 
should go down to her and ransack her for whatever might answer 
my turn. But she looked so darkly secret under her white garb, 
and there was something so terrible in the aspect of the motion- 
less snow-clad sentinel who leaned upon the rail, that my heart 
failed me, and I very easily persuaded myself to believe that, first, 
it would take me longer to penetrate and search her than it was 
proper I should be away from the boat; that, second, it was scarce 
to be supposed her crew had left any provisions in her, or that, if 
stores there were, they would be fit to eat; and that, finally, my 
boat was so small it would be rash to put into her any the most 
trifling matter that was not essential to the preservation of my life. 

So, concluding to have nothing to do with the ghostly spark- 
ling fabric, I started for the body under the rock, and with some 
pain and staggering, the ice being very jagged, lumpish, and 
deceitful to the tread, arrived at it. 

Nothing but the desire to possess the fine warm cloak could 
have tempted me to handle or even to cast my eye upon the dead 
man again. I found myself more scared by him now than at first. 
His attitude was so lifelike that, though I knew him to be a 
corpse, had he risen on a sudden the surprise of it could hardly 
have shocked me more than the astonishment his posture raised. 
As a skeleton he could not have so chilled and awed me; but so 
well preserved was his flesh by the cold, that it was hard to per- 
suade myself he was not breathing, and that, though he feigned 
to be gazing downwards, he was not secretly observing me. 

His beard was frozen as hard as a bush, and it crackled un- 
pleasantly to the movement of my hands, which I was obliged to 
force under it to unhook the silver chain that confined the cloak 
about his neck. I felt like a thief, and stole a glance over either 
shoulder as though, forsooth, some strangely clad companion of 
his should be creeping upon me unawares. Then, thought I, 
since I have the cloak I may as well take the watch, flask, and 
tobacco-box, as I had before resolved; and so I dipped my hand 
into his pockets, and without another glance at his fierce still face 
made for the boat, 
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I now noticed for the first time, so overwhelmingly had my 
discoveries occupied my attention, that the wind had freshened 
and was blowing briskly and piercingly. When I had first started 
upon the ascent of the slope the wind had merely wrinkled the 
swell as the large bodies ran; but those wrinkles had become 
little seas, which flashed into foam after a short race, and the 
whole surface of the ocean was a brilliant blue tremble. I came 
to a halt to view the north-east sky before the brow of the 
rocks hid it, and saw that clouds were congregating there, 
and some of them blowing up to where the sun hung, these re- 
sembling in shape and colour the compact puff of the first dis- 
charge of a cannon before the smoke spreads on the air. What 
should Ido? I sank into a miserable perplexity. If it was going to 
blow what good could attend my departure from this island? It 
was an adverse wind, and when it freshened I could not choose but 
run before it, and that would drive me clean away from the direc- 
tion I required to steer in. Yet if I was to wait upon the 
weather, for how long should I be kept a prisoner in this horrid 
place? True, a southerly wind might spring up to-morrow, but 
it might be otherwise, or come in a hard gale; and if I faltered 
now I might go on hesitating, and then my provisions would give 
out, and God alone knows how it would end with me. Besides, the 
presence of the two bodies made the island fearful to my imagina- 
tion, and nature clamoured in me to begone, a summons my 
judgment could not resist, for reason often misleads, but instincts 
never. 

I fell again to my downward march, and looked towards my 
boat—that is to say, I looked towards the part of the ice where 
the little haven in which she lay had been, and I found both boat 
and haven gone! 

I rubbed my eyes and stared again. Tush, thought I, I am 
deceived by the ice. I glanced at the slope behind to keep me to 
my bearings, and once more sought the haven; but the rock that 
had formed it was gone, the blue swell rolled brimming past 
the line of shore there, and my eye following the swing of a fold, 
I saw the boat about three cables length distant out upon the 
water, swinging steadily away into the south, and showing and 
disappearing with the heave. 

The dead man’s cloak fell from my arm; I uttered a cry of 
anguish ; I clasped my hands and lifted them to God, and looked up 
to Him. I was for kicking off my boots and plunging into the 
water, but, mad as I was, I was not so mad as that; and mad I 
should have been to attempt it, for I could not swim twenty strokes, 
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and had I been the stoutest swimmer that ever breasted the salt 
spray, the cold must speedily put an end to my misery. 

What was to be done? Nothing! I could only look idly at 
the receding boat with reeling brain. The full blast of the wind 
was upon her, and helping the driving action of the billows. I 
perceived that she was irrecoverable, and yet I stood watching, 
watching, watching ! my head burning with the surgings of twenty 
impracticable schemes. I cast myself down and wept, stood up 
afresh and looked at the boat, then cried to God for help and 
mercy, bringing my hands to my throbbing temples, and in that 
posture straining my eyes at the fast vanishing structure. She 
was the only hope I had—my sole chance. My little stock of 
provisions was in her—oh, what was I to do? 

Though I was at some distance from the place where what I 
have called my haven had been, there was no need for me to ap- 
proach it to understand how my misfortune had come about. It 
was likely enough that the very crevice in which I had jammed 
the mast to secure the boat by was a deep crack that the in- 
creased swell had wholly split, so that the mast had tumbled when 
the rock floated away and liberated the boat. 

The horror that this white and frightful scene of desolation 
had at the beginning filled me with was renewed with such violence 
when I saw that my boat was lost, and I was to be a prisoner on the 
death-haunted waste, that I fell down in a sort of swoon, like one 
partly stunned, and had any person come along and seen me he 
would have thought me as dead as the body on the hill or the 
corpse that kept its dismal look-out from the deck of the schooner. 

My senses presently returning, I got up, and the rock upon 
which I stood being level, I fell to pacing it with my hands locked 
behind me, my head sunk, lost in thought. The wind was steadily 
freshening; it split with a howling noise upon the ice-crags and 
unequal surfaces, and spun with a hollow note past my ear; and 
the thunder of the breakers on the other side of the island was 
deepening its tone. The sea was lifting and whitening; some- 
thing of mistiness had grown up over the horizon that made a 
blue dulness of the junction of the elements there ; but though a 
cloud or two out of the collection of vapour in the north-east had 
floated to the zenith and were sailing down the south-west heaven, 
the azure remained pure and the sun very frostily white and 
sparkling. 

I am writing a strange story with the utmost candour, and 
trust that the reader will not judge me severely for my confession 
of weakness, or consider me as wanting in the stuff out of which 
the hardy seaman is made for owning to having shed tears and 
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been stunned by the loss of my little boat and slender stock of 
food. You will say, It is not in the power of the dead to hurt a 
man; what more pitiful and harmless than a poor unburied corpse? 
I answer, True, and declare that of the two bodies, as dead men, 
I was not afraid; but this mass of frozen solitude was about them, 
and they took a frightful character from it; they communicated 
an element of death to the desolation of the snow-clad island ; 
their presence made a principality of it for the souls of dead 
sailors, and into their lifelike stillness it put its own supernatural 
spirit of loneliness ; so that to my imagination, disordered by suf- 
fering and exposure, this melancholy region appeared a scene 
without parallel on the face of the globe, a place of doom and 
madness, as dreadful and wild as the highest mood of the poet 
could reach up to. 

By this time the boat was out of sight. I looked and looked, 
but she was gone. Then came my good angel to my help and 
put some courage into me. ‘ After all,’ thought I, ‘ what do I 
dread? Death! it can but come to that. It is not long ago that 
Captain Rosy cried to me, “A man can die but once. He'll not 
perish the quicker for contemplating his end with a stout heart.” 
He that so spoke is dead. The worst is over for him. Were hea 
babe resting upon his mother’s breast he could not sleep more 
soundly, be more tenderly lulled, nor be freer from such anguish 
as now afflicts me who cling to life, as if this—this,’ I cried, 
looking around me, ‘ were a paradise of warmth and beauty. I 
must be a man, ask God for courage to meet whatever may betide, 
and stoutly endure what cannot be evaded.’ 

Do not smile at the simple thoughts of a poor castaway sailor. 
I hold them still to be good reasoning, and had my flesh been 
as strong as my spirit they had availed, I don’t doubt. But 
I was chilled to the marrow; the mere knowing that there was 
nothing to eat sharpened my appetite, and I felt as if I had not 
tasted food for a week; and here then were physical conditions 
which broke ruinously into philosophy and staggered religious 
trust. 

My mind went to the schooner, yet I felt an extraordinary 
recoil within me when I thought of seeking an asylum in her. I 
had the figure of her before my fancy, viewed the form of the man 
on her deck, and the idea of penetrating her dark interior and 
seeking shelter in a fabric that time and frost and death had 
wrought into a black mystery was dreadful tome. Nor was this 
all. It seemed like the very last expression of despair to -board 
that stirless frame ; to make a dwelling-place, without prospect of 
deliverance, in that hollow of ice; to become in one sense as dead 
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as her lonely mariner, yet preserve all the sensibility of the living 
to a condition he was as unconscious of as the ice that enclosed 
him. 

It must be done nevertheless, thought I. I shall certainly 
perish from exposure if I linger here; besides, how do I know but 
that I may discover some means of escaping from that ship? 
Assuredly there was plenty of material in her for the building of 
a boat, if I could meet with tools. Or possibly I might find a 
boat under hatches, for it was common for vessels of her class and 
in her time to stow their pinnaces in the hold, and, when the 
necessity for using them arose, to hoist them out and tow them 
astern. 

These reflections somewhat heartened me, and also let me add 
that the steady mounting of the wind into a small gale served to 
reconcile me, not indeed to the loss of my boat, but to my deten- 
tion; for though there might be a miserable languishing end for 
me here, I could not but believe that there was certain death, too, 
out there in that high swell and in those sharpening peaks of 
water off whose foaming heads the wind was blowing the spray. 
By which I mean the boat could not have plyed in such a wind; 
she must have run, and by running have carried me into the 
stormier regions of the south, where, even if she had lived, I must 
speedily have starved for victuals and perished of cold. 

Hope lives like a spark amid the very blackest embers of 
despondency. Twenty minutes since I had awakened from a sort 
of swoon and was overwhelmed with misery ; and now here was I 
taking a collected view of my situation, even to the extent of 
being willing to believe that on the whole it was perhaps as well 
that I should have been hindered from putting to sea in my little 
eggshell. So at every step we rebel at the shadowy conducting 
of the hand of God; yet from every stage we arrive at we look 
back and know the road we have travelled to be the right one, 
though we start afresh mutinously. Lord, what patience hast Thou! 

I turned my back upon the clamorous ocean and started 
to ascend the slope once more. When I reached the brow of the 
cliffs I observed that the clouds had lost their fleeciness and taken 
a slatish tinge, were moving fast and crowding up the sky, inso- 
much that the sun was leaping from one edge to another and 
darting a keen windy light upon the scene. The wind was bitterly 
cold, and screamed shrilly in my ears when I met the full tide of 
it. The change was sudden, but it did not surprise me. I knew 
these seas, and that our English April is not more capricious than 
the weather in them, only that here the sunny smile, though 
sparkling, is frostier than the kiss of death, and brief as the 
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flight of a musket ball, whilst the frowns are black, savage, and 
lasting. 

I bore the dead man’s cloak on my arm and helped myself 
along with the oar, and presently arrived at the brink of the 
slope in whose hollow lay the ship as inacup. The wind made 
a noisy howling in her rigging, but the tackling was frozen so iron 
hard that not a rope stirred, and the vane at the masthead was 
as motionless as any of the adjacent steeples or pillars of ice. 
My heart was dismayed again by the figure of the man. He was 
more dreadful than the other because of the size to which the 
frozen snow upon his head, trunk, and limbs had swelled him; 
and the half-rise of his face was particularly startling, as if he 
were in the very act of running his gaze softly upwards. That 
he should have died in that. easy leaning posture was strange; 
however, I supposed, and no doubt rightly, that he had been seized 
with a sudden faintness, and had leaned upon the rail and so ex- 
pired. The cold would quickly make him rigid and likewise 
preserve him, and thus he might have been leaning, contemplating 
the ice of the cliffs, for years and years! 

A wild and dreadful thing for one in my condition to light on 
and be forced to. think of. 

My heart, as I have said, sank in me again at the sight of 
him, and fear and awe and superstition so worked upon my 
spirits that I stood irresolute, and would have gone back had 
there been any place to return to. I plucked up after a little, 
and, rolling up the cloak into a compact bundle, flung it with all 
my strength to the vessel, and it fell cleverly just within the rail. 
Then gripping the oar I started on the descent. 

The depth was not great nor the declivity sharp; but the 
surface was formed of blocks of ice, like the collections of big 
stones you sometimes encounter on the sides of mountains near 
the base; and I had again and again to fetch a compass so as to 
gain a smaller block down which to drop, till I was close to the 
vessel, and here the snow had piled and frozen into a smooth 
face. 

The ship lay with a list or inclination to larboard. I had 
come down to her on her starboard side. She had small channels 
with long plates, but her list, on my side, hove them somewhat 
high, beyond my reach, and I perceived that to get aboard I must 
seek an entrance on the larboard hand. This was not hard to 
arrive at; indeed, I had but to walk round her, under her bows. 
She was so coated with hard snow I could see nothing of 
her timbers, and was therefore unable to guess at the condition 
of the hull. She had a most absurd swelling bilge, and her 
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buttocks, viewed on a line with her rudder, doubtless presented 
the exact appearance of an orange. She was sunk in snow to 
some planks above the garboard-streak, but her lines forward 
were fine, making her almost wedge-shaped, though the flair of 
her bows was great, so that she swelled up like a balloon to the 
catheads. She had something of the look of the barco-longos 
of half a century ago—that is, half a century ago from the date 
of my adventure ; but that which, in sober truth, a man would 
have taken her to be was a vessel formed of snow, sparred and 
rigged with glass-like frosted ice, the artistic caprice of the genius 
or spirit of this white and melancholy scene, who, to complete the 
mocking illusion, had fashioned the figure of a man to stand on 
deck with a human face toughened into an idle eternal contem- 
plation. 

On the larboard hand the ice pressed close against the vessel’s 
side, some pieces rising to the height of her wash-streak. The 
face of the hollow was precipitous here, full of cracks and flaws 
and sharp projections. Indeed, had the breadth of the island 
been as it was at the extremity I might have counted upon the 
first violent commotion of the sea snapping this part of the ice, 
and converting the northern part of the body into a separate 
berg. 

I climbed without difficulty into the forechains, the snow 
being so hard that my feet and hands made not the least impres- 
sion on it, and somewhat warily—feeling the government of a 
peculiar awe, mounting into a sort of terror indeed-——stood awhile 
peering over the rail of the bulwarks; then entered the ship. I 
ran my eyes swiftly here and there, for indeed I did not know 
what might steal or leap into view. Let it be remembered that 
I was a sailor, with the superstitious feelings of my calling in me, 
and though I do not know that I actually believed in ghosts and 
apparitions and spectrums, yet I felt as if I did; particularly 
upon the deck of this silent ship, rendered spirit-like by the 
grave of ice in which she lay and by the long years (as I could 
not doubt) during which she had thus rested. Hence, when I 
slipped off the bulwark on to the deck and viewed the ghastly, 
white, lonely scene, I felt for the moment as if this strange 
discovery of mine was not to be exhausted of its wonders and 
terrors by the mere existence of the ship—in other words, that I 
must expect something of the supernatural to enter into this icy 
sepulchre, and be prepared for sights more marvellous and terrify- 
ing than frozen corpses. 

So I stood looking forward and aft, very swiftly, and in a way 
I dare say that a spectator would have thought laughable enough ; 
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nor was my imagination soothed by the clear, harping, ringing 
sounds of the wind seething through the frozen rigging where 
the masts rose above the shelter of the sides of the hollow. 

Presentiy, getting the better of my perturbation, I walked aft, 
and, stepping on to the poop-deck, fell to an examination of the 
companion or covering of the after-hatch, which, as I have else- 
where said, was covered with snow. 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Tus hatch formed the entrance to the cabin, and there was 
no other road to it that I could see. If I wanted to use it I 
must first scrape away the snow; but unhappily I had left my 
knife in the boat, and was without any instrument that would 
serve me to scrape with. I thought of breaking the beer-bottle 
that was in my pocket and scratching witha piece of the glass ; 
but before doing this it occurred to me to search the body on the 
starboard side. 

I approached him as if he were alive and murderously fierce, 
and I own I did not like to touch him. He resembled the figure 
of a giant moulded in snow. In life he must have been six feet 
and a half tall. The snow had bloated him, and though he 
leaned he stood as high as I, who was of a tolerable stature. The 
snow was on his beard and mustaches and on his hair; but these 
features were merged and compacted into the snow on his coat, 
and as his cap came low and was covered with snow too, he, with 
the little fragment of countenance that remained, the flesh 
whereof had the colour and toughness of the skin of a drum that 
has been well beaten, submitted as terrible an object as wortal 
sight ever rested on. I say I did not like to touch him, and one 
reason was I feared he would tumble; and though I know not 
why I should have dreaded this, yet the apprehension of it so 
worked in me that for some time it held me idly staring at him. 

But I could not enter the cabin without first scraping the 
snow from the companion door; and the cold, after I had stood a 
few moments inactive, was so bitter as to set me craving for 
shelter. So I put my hand upon the body, and discovered it, as 
I might have foreseen, frozen to the hardness of steel. His coat 
—if I may call that a coat which resembled a robe of snow—fell 
to within a few inches of the deck. Steadying the body with one 
hand, I heartily tweaked the coat with the other, hoping thus to 
rupture the ice upon it; in doing which I slipped and fell on my 
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back, and in falling gave a convulsive kick which, striking the 
feet of the figure, dislodged them from their frozen hold of the 
deck, and down it fell with a mighty bang alongside of me, and 
with a loud crackling noise, like the rending of a sheet of silk. 

I was not hurt, and sprang to my feet with the alacrity of 
fright, and looking at the body saw that it had managed by its 
fall much better than my hands could have compassed ; for the 
snow shroud was cracked and crumbled, slabs of it had broken 
away leaving the cloth of the coat visible, and what best pleased 
me was the sight of the end of a hanger forking out from the 
skirt of the coat. 

Yet to come at it so as to draw the blade from its scabbard 
required an intolerable exertion of strength. The clothes on this 
body were indeed like a suit of mail. I never could have believed 
that frost served cloth so. At last I managed to pull the coat 
clear of the hilt of the hanger; the blade was stuck, but after I 
had tugged a bit it slipped out, and I found it a good piece of 
steel. 

The corpse was habited in jack-boots, a coat of coarse thick 
cloth lined with flannel, under this a kind of blouse or doublet of 
red cloth, confined by a belt with leathern loops for pistols. His 
apparel gave me no clue to the age he belonged to; it was no better, 
indeed, than a sort of masquerading attire, as though the fashions 
of more than one country, and perhaps of more than one age, had 
gone to the habiting of him. He looked a burly, immense crea- 
ture as he lay upon the deck in the same bent attitude in which 
he had stood at the rail, and so dreadful was his face, with a 
singular diabolical expression of leering malice, caused by the 
lids of his eyes being half closed, that having taken one peep 
I had no mind to repeat it, though I was above ten minutes 
wrestling with his cloak and hanger before I had the weapon fair 
in my hand. 

I walked to the companion and fell to scraping the snow away 
from it. “Iwas like scratching at mortar between bricks. But I 
worked hard, and presently, with the point of the hanger, felt the 
crevice twixt the door and its jamb, after which it was not long 
before I had carved the door out of its plate of ice and snow. 

The wind was now blowing a fresh gale, and the howling aloft 
was extremely melancholy and dismal. I could not see the ocean, 
but I heard it thundering with a hollow roaring note; and the 
sharp reports and distant sullen crashing noises, with nearer con- 

vulsions within the ice, were very frequent. 

My labour warmed me, but it also increased my hunger. 
While I hacked and scraped at the snow I was considering whether 
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I should come across anything fit to eat in the ship, and if not 
what I was to do. Here was a vessel assuredly not less than fifty 
or sixty years old, and even supposing she was almost new when 
she fell in with the ice, the date of her disaster would still carry 
her back half a century; so that—and certainly there was much 
in the appearance of the body on the rocks to warrant the con- 
jecture—she would have been thus sepulchred and fossilised for 
fifty years! 

What, then, in the form of provisions proper for human food, 
such as even a famine-driven stomach could deal with, was I likely 
to find in her? Would not her crew have eaten her bare, devoured 
the very heart out of her, before they perished ? 

These thoughts weighed heavily in me, but I toiled on never- 
theless, and having cleared the door of the snow that bound it, I 
prized it apart with the hanger and then dragged at it; but the 
snow on the deck would not let it open far, and as there was room 
for me to squeeze through, I did not stop to scrape the obstruc- 
tion away. 

A flight of steps sank into the darkness of the interior, and a 
cold strange smell floated up, with something of a dry earthiness of 
flavour and a mingling of leather and timber. I fell back a pace 
to let as much of this smell exhale as would before I ventured 
into an atmosphere that had been hermetically bottled by the ice 
in that cabin since the hour when this little door was last closed. 
Superstition was active in me again, and when I peered into the 
blackness at the bottom of the hatch I felt as might a schoolboy 
on the threshold of a haunted room in which he is to be locked 
up as a punishment. 

I put my foot on the ladder and descended very slowly indeed, 
my inclination being strong the other way, and I kept on looking 
downwards in a state of ridiculous fright, as though at any moment 
I should be seized by the leg; being in too much confusion of 
mind to consider that it was impossible anything living could be 
below, whilst a ghostly shadow could not catch hold of me so as 
to cause me to feel its grasp. But then if fear could reason it 
would cease to be fear. 

On reaching the bottom I remained standing close against the 
ladder, striving to see into what manner of place I was arrrived. 
The glare of the whiteness of the decks and rocks hung upon my 
eyes like a kind of blindness charged with fires of several colours, 
and I could not obtain the faintest glimpse of any part of this 
interior outside the sphere of the little square of hazy light which 
lay upon the deck at the foot of the steps. The darkness, indeed, 
was so deep that I concluded this was no more than a narrow 
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well formed of bulkheads, and that the cabin was beyond, and led 
to by a door in the bulkhead. 

To test this conjecture I extended my arms in a groping pos- 
ture and stepped a pace forward, feeling to right and left, till, 
having gone five or six paces from the ladder, my fingers touched 
something cold, and feeling it, I passed my hand down what I 
instantly knew by the projection of the nose and the roughness 
of hair on the upper lip to be a human face! 

A little reflection might have prepared me for this, but I had 
not reflected, at least in this direction, and was therefore not pre- 
pared ; and the horrible thrill of that black chill contact went in 
an agony through my nerves, and I burst into a violent per- 
spiration. 

I backed away with all my hair astir, and then shot up the 
ladder as if the devil had been behind me; and when I reached 
the deck I was trembling so violently that I had to lean against 
the companion lest my knees should give way. Never in all my 
time had I received such a fright as this; but then I had gone to 
it in a fright, and was exactly in the state of mind to be terrified 
out of my senses. My soul had been rendered sick and weak 
within me by mental and corporeal suffering ; my loneliness, too, 
was dreadful, and the wilder and more scaring too for this my un- 
happy association with the dead; the shrieking in the rigging was 
like the tongue given by endless packs of hunting phantom 
wolves, and the growling and cracking noises of the ice in all 
directions would have made one coming new to this desolate scene 
suppose that the island of ice was full of fierce beasts. 

But needs must when Old Nick drives; I must either find 
courage to enter the schooner and search her, and so stand to 
come across the means to prolong my life, and perhaps procure 
my deliverance, or perish of famine and frost on deck. 

The companion door was small, and being scarce more than 
ajar I was not surprised that only a very faint light entered by it. 
If the top were removed I doubted not I should be able to get a 
view of the cabin, enough to show me where the windows or port- 
holes were. So I went to work with the hanger again, insensibly 
obtaining a little stock of courage from the mere brandishing of 
it. In half an hour I had chipped and cut away the ice round the 
companion, and then found it to be one of those old-fashioned 
clumsy hatch-covers formerly used in certain kinds of Dutch ships 
—namely, a box with a shoulder-shaped lid. This lid, though 
heavy, and fitting with a tongue, I managed to unship, on which 
the full square of the hatch lay open to the sky. 

The light gave me heart. Once more I descended. After a 
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few moments the bewildering dazzle of the snow faded off my 
sight, and I could see very distinctly. 

The cabin was a small room. The forward part lay in shadow, 
but I could distinguish the outline of the mainmast amidships of 
the bulkhead there. In the centre of this cabin was a small square 
table supported by iron pins, that pierced through stanchions in 
such a manner that the table could at will be raised to the ceiling, 
and there left for the conveniency of space. 

At this table, seated upon short quaintly-wrought benches, and 
immediately facing each other, were two men. They were incom- 
parably more lifelike than the frozen figures. The one whose 
back was upon the hatchway ladder, being the man whose face I 
had stroked, sat upright in the posture of a person about to start up, 
both hands upon the rim of the table, and his countenance raised 
as if, in a sudden terror and agony of death, he had darted a look to 
God. So inimitably expressive of life was his attitude, that though 
I knew him to be a frozen body as perished as if he had died with 
Adam or Noah, I was sensible of a breathless wonder in me that 
the affrighted start with which he seemed to be rising from the 
table was not continued—that, in short, he did not spring to his 
feet with the cry that you seemed to hear in his posture. 

The other figure lay over the table with his face buried in his 
arms. He wore no covering to his head, which was bald, yet his 
hair on either side was plentiful and lay upon his arms, and his 
beard fluffing up about his buried face gave him an uncommon 
shaggy appearance. The other had on a round fur cap with lappets 
for the ears. His body was muffled in a thick ash-coloured coat ; 
his hair was also abundant, curling long and black down his back; 
his cheeks were smooth, manifestly through nature rather than 
the razor, and the ends of a small black mustache were twisted 
up to his eyes. These were the only occupants of the cabin, which 
their presence rendered terribly ghastly and strange. 

There was perhaps something in keeping with the icy spell of 
death upon this vessel in the figure of the man who was bowed 
over the table, for he looked as though he slept; but the other 
mocked the view with a spectrum of the fever and passion of life. 
You would have sworn he had beheld the skeleton hand of the 
Shadow reaching out of the dimness for him; that he had started 
back with a curse and cry of horror, and expired in the very agony 
of his affrighted recoil. 

The interior was extremely plain: the bulkheads of a mahogany 
colour, the decks bare, and nothing in the form of an ornament 
saving a silver crucifix hanging by a nail to the trunk of the main- 
mast, and a cage with a frozen bird of gorgeous plumage sus- 
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pended to the bulkhead near the hatch. A small lanthorn of an 
old pattern dangled over the table, and I noticed that it contained 
two or three inches of candle. Abaft the hatchway was a door on 
the starboard side, which I opened, and found a narrow dark pas- 
sage. I could not pierce it with my eye beyond a few feet; but 
perceiving within this range the outline of a little door, I concluded 
that here were the berths in which the master and his mates slept. 
There was nothing to be done in the dark, and I bitterly lamented 
that I had left my tinder-box and flint in the boat, for then I 
could have lighted the candle in the lanthorn. 

‘Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘ one of those figures may have a tinder- 
box upon him.’ 

Custom was now somewhat hardening me; moreover I was 
spurred on by a mortal anxiety to discover if there was any kind 
of food to be met with in the vessel. SoI stepped up to the 
figure whose face I had touched, and felt in his pockets; but 
neither on him nor on the other did I find what I wanted, though 
I was not a little astonished to discover in the pockets of the 
occupants of so small and humble a ship as this schooner a fine 
gold watch as rich as the one I had brought away from the man 
on the rocks, and more elegant in shape, a gold snuffbox set with 
diamonds, several rings of beauty and value lying loose in the 
breeches pocket of the man whose face was hidden, a handful of 
Spanish pieces in gold, handkerchiefs of fine silk, and other articles, 
as if indeed these fellows had been overhauling a parcel of booty, 
and then carelessly returned the contents to their pockets. 

But what I needed was the means of obtaining a light, so, 
after casting about, I thought I would search the body on deck, 
and went to it, and to my great satisfaction discovered what I 
wanted in the first pocket I dipped my hand into, though I had 
to rip open the mouth of it away from the snow with the hanger. 

I returned to the cabin and lighted the candle, and carried the 
lanthorn into the black passage or corridor. There were four small 
doors, belonging to as many berths ; I opened the first, and entered 
a compartment that smelt so intolerably stale and fusty that I had 
to come into the passage again and fetch a few breaths to humour 
my nose to the odour. As in the cabin, however, so here I found 
this noxiousness of air was not caused by putrefaction or any 
tainting qualities of a vegetable or animal kind, but by the dead- 
ness of the pent-up air itself, as the foulness of bilge-water is owing 
to its being imprisoned from air in the bottom of the hold. 

I held up the lanthorn and looked about me. A glance or two 
satisfied me that I was in a room that had been appropriated to 
the steward and his mates. A number of dark objects, which on 
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inspection I found to be hams, were stowed snugly away in battens 
under the ceiling or upper-deck ; a cask half full of flour stood in 
a corner; near it lay a large coarse sack in which was a quantity 
of biscuit, a piece of which I bit and found it as hard as flint and 
tasteless, but not in the least degree mouldy. There were four 
shelves running athwartships full of glass, knives and forks, dishes, 
and so forth, some of the glass very choice and elegant, and many 
of the dishes and plates also very fine, fit for the greatest noble- 
man’s table. Under the lower shelf, on the deck, lay a sack of 
what I believed to be black stones until, after turning one or two 
of them about, it came upon me that they were, or had been, I 
should say, potatoes. 

Not to tease you with too many particulars under this head, 
let me briefly say that in this larder or steward’s room I found 
among other things several cheeses, a quantity of candles, a great 
earthenware pot full of pease, several pounds of tobacco, about 
thirty lemons, along with two small casks and three or four jars, 
manifestly of spirits, but of what kind I could not tell. I took a 
stout sharp knife from one of the shelves, and pulling down one of 
the hams tried to cut it, but I might as well have striven to 
slice a piece of marble. I attempted next to cut a cheese, but 
this was frozen as hard as the ham. The lemons, candles, and 
tobacco had the same astonishing quality of stoniness, and nothing 
yielded to the touch but the flour. I laid hold of one of the jars, 
and thought to pull the stopper out, but it was frozen hard in the 
hole it fitted, and I was five minutes hammering it loose. When 
it was out I inserted a steel—used for the sharpening of knives— 
and found the contents solid ice, nor was there the faintest smell 
to tell me what the spirit or wine was. 

Never before did plenty offer itself in so mocking a shape. It 
was the very irony of abundance—substantial ghostliness and a 
Barmecide’s feast to my aching stomach. 

But there was biscuit not unconquerable by teeth used to the 
fare of the sea life, and picking up a whole one, I sat me down on 
the edge of a cask and fell a-munching. One reflection, however, 
comforted me, namely, that this petrifaction by freezing had kept 
the victuals sweet. I was sure there was little here that might 
not be thawed into relishable and nourishing food and drink by 
a good fire. The sight of these stores took such a weight off my 
mind that no felon reprieved from death could feel more elated 
than I. My forebodings had come to naught in this regard, and 
here for the moment my grateful spirits were content to stop. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
I MAKE FURTHER DISCOVERIES. 


So long as I moved about and worked I did not feel the cold ; but 
if I stood or sat for a couple of minutes I felt the nip of it in my 
very marrow. Yet, fierce as the cold was here, it was impossible 
it could be comparable with the rigours of the parts in which this 
schooner had originally got locked up in the ice. No doubt if I 
died on deck my body would be frozen as stiff as the figure on the 
rocks ; but, though it was very conceivable that I might perish of 
cold in the cabin by sitting still, I was sure the temperature below 
had not the severity to stonify me to the granite of the men at 
the table. 

Still, though a greater degree of cold—cold as killing as if the 
world had fallen sunless—did unquestionably exist in those lati- 
tudes whence this ice with the schooner in its hug had floated, 
it was so bitterly bleak in this interior that *twas scarce imagin- 
able it could be colder elsewhere ; and as I rose from the cask 
shuddering to the heart with the frosty motionless atmosphere, 
my mind naturally went to the consideration of a fire by which I 
might sit and toast myself. 

I put a bunch of candles in my pocket—they were as hard as 
a parcel of marline spikes—and took the lanthorn into the 
passage and inspected the next room. Here was a cot hung up 
by hooks, and a large black chest stood in cleats upon the deck ; 
some clothes dangled from pins in the bulkhead, and upon a kind 
of tray fixed upon short legs and serving as a shelf were a mis- 
cellaneous bundle of boots, laced waistcoats, three-corner hats, a 
couple of swords, three or four pistols, and other objects not very 
readily distinguishable by the candlelight. There was a port 
which I tried to open, but found it so hard frozen I should 
need a handspike to start it. There were three cabins besides 
this, the last cabin—that is, the one in the stern—being the 
biggest of the lot. Each had its cot, and each also had its own 
special muddle and litter of boxes, clothes, firearms, swords, and 
the like. 

Indeed, by this time I was beginning to see how it was. The 
suspicion that the watches and jewellery I had discovered on the 
bodies of the men had excited was now confirmed, and I was 
satisfied that this schooner had been a pirate or buccaneer, of 
what nationality I could not yet divine—methought Spanish from 
the costume of the first figure I had encountered; and I was also 
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convinced by the brief glance I directed at the things in the 
cabin, particularly the wearing apparel, and the make and ap- 
pearance of the firearms, that she must have been in this position 
for upwards of fifty years. 

The thought awed me greatly: twenty years before I was 
born those two men were sitting dead in the cabin!—he on deck 
was keeping his blind and silent look-out; he on the rocks with 
his hands locked upon his knees sat sunk in blank and frozen 
contemplation ! 

Every cabin had its port, and there were ports in the vessel’s 
side opposite ; but on reflection I considered that the cabin would 
be the warmer for their remaining closed, and so I came away 
and entered the great cabin afresh, bent on exploring the forward 
part. 

I must tell you that the mainmast, piercing the upper deck, 
came down close against the bulkhead that formed the forward 
wall of the cabin, and on approaching this partition, the daylight 
being broad enough now that the hatch lay open on top, I re- 
marked a sliding door on the larboard side of the mast. I put 
my shoulder to it and very easily ran it along its grooves, and then 
found myself in the way of a direct communication with all the 
fore portion of the schooner. The arrangement indeed was so odd 
that I suspected a piratical device in this uncommon method - of 
opening out at will the whole range of deck. The air here was as 
vile as in the cabins, and I had to wait a bit. 

On entering I discovered a little compartment with racks on 
either hand filled with small-arms. I afterwards counted a 
hundred and thirteen muskets, blunderbusses, and fusils, all of 
an antique kind, whilst the sides of the vessel were hung 
with pistols great and little, boarding pikes, cutlasses, hangers, 
and other sorts of sword. This armoury was a sight to set me 
walking very cautiously, for it was not likely that powder should 
be wanting in a ship thus equipped ; and where was it stowed? 

There was another sliding door in the forward partition; it 
stood open, and I passed through it into what I immediately saw 
was the cook-house. I turned the lanthorn about, and discovered 
every convenience for dressing food. The furnaces were of brick 
and the oven was a great one—great, I mean, for the size of the 
vessel. There were pots, pans, and kettles in plenty, a dresser 
with drawers, dishes of tin and earthenware, a Dutch clock—in 
short, such an equipment of kitchen furniture as you would not 
expect to find in the galley of an Indiaman built to carry two or 
three hundred passengers. About half a chaldron of small coal 
lay heaped in a wooden angular fence fitted to the ship’s side, for 
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the sight of which I thanked God. I held the lanthorn to the 
furnace, and observed a crooked chimney rising to the deck and 
passing through it. The mouth or head of it was no doubt 
covered by the snow, for I had not noticed any such object in the 
survey I had taken of the vessel above. Strange, I thought, that 
those men should have frozen to death with the material in the 
ship for keeping a fire going. But then my whole discovery I 
regarded as one of those secrets of the deep which defy the 
utmost imagination and experience of man to explain them. 
Enough that here was a schooner which had been interred in a 
sepulchre of ice, as I might rationally conclude, for near half a 
century, that there were dead men in her who looked to have 
been frozen to death, that she was apparently stored with mis- 
cellaneous booty, that she was powerfully armed for a craft of her 
size, and had manifestly gone crowded with men. All this was 
plain, and I say it was enough for me. If she had papers they 
were to be met with presently ; otherwise, conjecture would be 
mere imbecility in the face of those white and frost-bound 
countenances and iron silent lips. 

I thrust back another sliding door and entered the ship’s fore- 
castle. The ceiling, as I choose to call the upper deck, was lined 
with hammocks, and the floor was covered with chests, bedding, 
clothes, and I know not what else. The ringing of the wind on 
high did not disturb the stillness, and I cannot convey the im- 
pression produced on my mind by this extraordinary scene of 
confusion beheld amid the silence of that tomblike interior. 
I stood in the doorway, not having the courage to venture further. 
For all I knew many of those hammocks might be tenanted; for 
as this kind of bed expresses by its curvature the rounded shape 
of a seaman, whether it be empty or not, so it is impossible by 
merely looking to know whether it is occupied or vacant. The 
dismalness of the prospect was of course vastly exaggerated by 
the feeble light of the candle, which, swaying in my hand, flung 
a swarming of shadows upon the scene, through which the ham- 
mocks glimmered wan and melancholy. 

I came away in a fright, sliding the door to in my hurry with 
a bang that fetched a groaning echo out of the hold. If this ship 
were haunted, the forecastle would be the abode of the spirits ! 

Before I could make a fire the chimney must be cleared. 
Among the furniture in the arms-room were a number of spade- 
headed spears ; the spade as wide as the length of a man’s thumb, 
and about a foot long, mounted on light thin wood. Armed with 
one of these weapons, the like of which is to be met with among 
certain South American tribes, I passed into the cabin to proceed 
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on deck ; but though I knew the two figures were there, the coming 
upon them afresh struck me with as much astonishment and 
alarm as if I had not before seen them. The man starting from 
the table confronted me on this entrance, and I stopped dead to 
that astounding living posture of terror, even recoiling, as though 
he were alive indeed, and was jumping up from the table in his 
amazement at my apparition. 

The brilliance of the snow was very striking after the dusk of 
the interiors I had been penetrating. The glare seemed like a 
blaze of white sunshine; yet it was the dazzle of the ice and 
nothing more, for the sun was hidden; the fairness of the morning 
was passed; the sky was lead-coloured down to the ocean line, 
with a quantity of smoke-brown scud flying along it. The change 
had been rapid, as it always is hereabouts. The wind screamed 
with a piercing whistling sound through the frozen rigging,’ 
splitting in wails and bounding in a roar upon the adamantine 
peaks and rocks; the cracking of the ice was loud, continuous, and 
mighty startling ; and these sounds, combined with the thundering 
of the sea and the fierce hissing of its rushing yeast, gave the 
weather the character of a storm, though as yet it was no more 
than a fresh gale. 

However, though it was frightful to be alone in this frozen 
vault, with no other society than that of the dead, not even a sea~ 
fowl to put life into the scene, I could not but feel that, be my 
prospects what they might, for the moment I was safe—that is to 
say, I was immeasurably securer than ever I could have been in 
the boat, which, when I emerged into this stormy sound and 
realised the sea that was running outside, I instantly thought of 
with a shudder. Had the rock, I mused, not fallen and liberated 
the boat, where should I be now? Perhaps floating, a corpse, 
fathoms deep under water, or, if alive, then flying before this gale 
into the south, ever widening the distance betwixt me and all 
chance of my deliverance, and every hour gauging more deeply 
the horrible cold of the pole. Indeed, I began to understand that 
I had been mercifully diverted from courting a hideous fate, and 
my spirits rose with the emotion of gratitude and hope that 
attends upon preservation. 

I speedily spied the chimney, which showed a head of two feet 
above the deck, and made short work of the snow that was frozen 
in it, as nothing could have been fitter to cut ice with than the 
spade-shaped weapon I carried. This done, I returned to the 
cook-room, and with a butcher’s axe that hung against the bulk- 
head I knocked away one of the boards that confined the coal, 
split it into small pieces, and in a short time had kindled a good 
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fire. One does not need the experience of being cast away upon 
an iceberg to understand the comfort of a fire. I had a mind to 
be prodigal, and threw a good deal of coals into the furnace, and 
presently had a noble blaze. The heat was exquisite. I pulled 
a little bench, after the pattern of those on which the men sat in 
the cabin, to the fire, and, with outstretched legs and arms, thawed 
out of me the frost that had lain taut in my flesh ever since the 
wreck of the ‘ Laughing Mary.’ When I was thoroughly warm and 
comforted I took the lanthorn and went aft to the steward’s room, 
and brought thence a cheese, a ham, some biscuit, and one of the 
jars of spirits, all which I carried to the cook-room and placed the 
whole of them in the oven. I was extremely hungry and thirsty, 
and the warmth and cheerfulness of the fire set me yearning for 
a hot meal. But how was I to make me a bowl without fresh 
. water? I went on deck and scratched up some snow, but the salt 
in it gave it a sickly taste, and I was not only certain it would 
spoil and make disgusting whatever I mixed it with or cooked in 
it, but it stood as a drink to disorder my stomach and bring on 
an illness. So, thought I to myself, there must be fresh water 
about—casks enough in the hold, I dare say; but the hold was 
not to be entered and explored without labour and difficulty, and 
I was weary and famished, and in no temper for hard work. 

In all ships it is the custom to carry one or more casks called 
scuttlebutts on deck, into which fresh water is pumped for the use 
of the crew. I stepped along looking earnestly at the several 
shapes of guns, coils of rigging, hatchways, and the like, upon 
which the snow lay thick and solid, sometimes preserving the 
mould of the object it covered, sometimes distorting and exagger- 
ating it into an unrecognisable outline, but perceived nothing that 
answered to the shape of a cask. At last I came to the well in 
the head, passed the forecastle deck, and on looking down spied 
among other shapes three bulged and bulky forms. I seemed by 
instinct to know that these were the scuttlebutts and went for the 
chopper, with which I returned and got into this hollow, that was 
four or five feet deep. The snow had the hardness of iron; it 
took me a quarter of an hour of severe labour to make sure of the 
character of the bulky thing I wrought at, and then it proved to 
be a cask. Whatever might be its contents it was not empty, but 
I was pretty nigh spent by the time I had knocked off the iron 
bands and beaten out staves enough to enable me to get at the 
frozen body within. There was three-quarters of a cask full. It 
was sparkling clear ice, and chipping off a piece and sucking it, I 
found it to be very sweet fresh water. Thus was my labour 
rewarded. 
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I cut off as much as, when dissolved, would make a couple of 
gallons, but stayed a minute to regain my breath and take a view 
of this well or hollow before going aft. It was formed of the 
great open head-timbers of the schooner curving up to the stem, 
and by the forecastle deck ending like a cuddy front. I scraped 
at this pont and removed enough snow to exhibit a portion of a 
window. It was by this window I supposed that the forecastle 
was lighted. Out of this well forked the bowsprit, with the sprit- 
sail yard braced fore and aft. The whole fabric close to looked 
more like glass than at a distance, owing to the million crystalline 
sparkles of the ice-like snow that coated the structure from the 
vane at the masthead to the keel. 

Well, I clambered on to the forecastle deck and returned to 
the cook-room with my piece of ice, struck as I went along by 
the sudden comfortable quality of life the gushing of the black 
smoke out of the chimney put into the ship, and how, indeed, it 
seemed to soften as if by magic the savage wildness and haggard 
austerity and gale-swept loneliness of the white rocks and peaks. 
It was extremely disagreeable and disconcerting to me to have to pass 
the ghastly occupants of the cabin every time I went in and out ; 
and I made up my mind to get them on deck when I felt equal 
to the work, and cover them up there. The slanting posture of 
the one was a sort of fierce rebuke; the sleeping attitude of the 
other was a dark and sullen enjoinment of silence. I never passed 
them without a quick beat of the heart and shortened breathing ; 
and the more I looked at them the keener became the supersti- 
tious alarm they excited. 

The fire burned brightly, and its ruddy glow was sweet as 
human companionship. I put the ice into a saucepan and set it 
upon the fire, and then pulling the cheese and ham out of the 
oven found them warm and thawed. On smelling to the mouth 
of the jar I discovered its contents to be brandy.’ Only about 
an inch deep of it was melted. I poured this into a pannikin 
and took a sup, and a finer drop of spirits I never swallowed in all my 
life ; its elegant perfume proved it amazingly choice and old. I 
fetched a lemon and some sugar and speedily prepared a small 
smoking bowl of punch. The ham cut readily; I fried a couple of 
stout rashers, and fell to the heartiest and most delicious repast I 
ever sat down to. At any time there is something fragrant and 
appetising in the smell of fried ham; conceive then the relish 
that the appetite of a starved, half-frozen, shipwrecked man 

1 I can give the reader no better idea of the cold of the latitudes in which 
this schooner had lain than by speaking of the brandy as being frozen. This 


may have happened through its having lost twenty or thirty per cent. of its 
strength.—P. R. 
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would find in it! The cheese was extremely good, and was as 
sound as if it had been made a week ago. Indeed, the preserva- 
tive virtues of the cold struck me with astonishment. Here was 
I making a fine meal off stores which in all probability had lain 
in this ship fifty years, and they ate as choicely as like food of a 
similar quality ashore. Possibly some of these days science may 
devise a means for keeping the stores of a ship frozen, which 
would be as great a blessing as could befall the mariner, and a sure 
remedy for the scurvy, for then as much fresh meat might be 
carried as salt, besides other articles of a perishing kind. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wr. Dangle’s Dilemma. 


CHAPTER I. 


I HAVE always been of opinion that it is a very great advantage for a 
young man to have the society of respectable young ladies. For this 
is not only good and pleasant in itself, but it also helps to protect 
the young man from many dangers. To take one example, how 
many imprudent marriages are made simply through lack of 
choice. The impatient bachelor has no circle of lady acquaint- 
ances, and so falls an easy victim to the blandishment of the 
first girl who strikes his fancy, however much his sober judgment 
might disapprove the choice. There is my friend Lippencott, for 
instance. There is not a better solicitor in the City, nor one whose 
future is, within certain limits, more assured. Well, Lippencott 
has married a waitress in a vegetarian restaurant. She was cer- 
tainly very pretty. I will admit—for no man ought to be 
ashamed to confess such weaknesses—that I was almost fascinated 
by her myself. For though I detest those unsavoury and taste- 
less messes in which vegetarians delight, there was a time when I 
lunched regularly at the Currant Bush Restaurant. I always 
seated myself at her tables, though they were invariably the most 
crowded in the rooms. But I was saved from committing myself 
further, not only by a natural cautiousness of disposition, but also 
through knowing a great many girls who, if not quite so pretty, 
were well-bred and refined and not altogether portionless. But 
Lippencott, as I have said, was ensnared. I dined with him at his 
new Villa at Streatham shortly after his marriage. His wife looked 
perfectly charming at the head of his table, but I observed with 
deep regret that she put ice into her claret. Iam sorry for Lip- 
pencott, for he is a most prosperous business man and, notwithstand- 
ing a tendency to undue levity of disposition, an excellent fellow. 
And thus far he bears his misfortune with commendable patience. 
And it arose entirely from his not mixing in ladies’ society. 
For myself, I had been, as I have already indicated, much more for- 
tunate. For living in lodgings soon disgusted me, and not much 
more than two months after my arrival in London I became the in- 
mate of a family where there was ‘ young musical society,’ as the 
advertisement phrased it. And since then I have always had such 
company. I think I have handed round more cups of tea, turned 
over more music, and paid more compliments to indifferent 
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performers than any man I know. Well, I am sure that this has 
had a refining and elevating effect on my character. It is this 
kind of social intercourse which 


Emollit mores, nec. sinit esse feros, 


as the Latin poet says. To be sure, in this, as in everything else, 
there are some drawbacks and dangers. For example, I hadn’t 
lived more than two years with this family I have just alluded to, 
when I found I was supposed to be paying particular attentions 
to one of the daughters—the eldest. She was certainly a very 
nice young lady, far superior to her younger sisters, and seemed, if I 
may say so without undue vanity, to appreciate my good qualities. 
In fact, I am afraid I did not altogether deserve the high opinion 
she had evidently formed of me. But then I saw it would never 
‘do. She was two years older than myself and had plenty of 
freckles, but no expectations. The end of it was that I ceased to 
live with the family where the ‘ young musical society’ was, and 
took up my abode at the very superior boarding-house in Sydney 
Square, where I am still living. I was sorry to quit Lucilla—that 
was her name—and sorry to have to leave her so abruptly. For 
I thought it most prudent to lose a month’s board and to go away 
when both Lucilla and her mother were absent on a short visit to 
the country. However, I suffered a good deal too; I missed 
Lucilla’s appreciation. At first I wasn’t much appreciated in the 
superior boarding-house ; there were many other young men there, 
and they were in possession of the field. But soon I began to 
feel more at home, and as the other gentlemen went out a good 
deal in the evening or stopped in the smoking-room—where 
their conversation was the reverse of elevating—I had not many 
rivals in the drawing-room, where the ladies took tea or coffee at 
nine o'clock. My skill in turning over music was soon remarked, 
and when by request, several times repeated, I sang my first song, 
I felt that I had madea very favourable impression. In particular 
I soon became very intimate with two ladies of very dark com- 
plexion who were, I thought, much superior to the rest in intelli- 
gence and appreciativeness. Their name was Lilienthal—Rachel 
and Rebecca Lilienthal—and they had a brother called Mordecai, 
who was somehow connected with finance. But one day, in the 


course of conversation, I gave them my opinion of the character. 


of Shylock, on which subject I had read something in the maga- 
zines. I do not at all know why, but they both became seriously 
offended, and before there was time for us to make up the quarrel 
they left London and had taken a house at Frankfort. But though 
the life at this superior boarding-house was on the whole very 
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amusing and entertaining, I soon found it advisable not to be in 
the drawing-room every evening in the week. And at this time 
I made the acquaintance of a very nice family at Highgate—a 
widow lady with five daughters. There was one son too, but he 
was almost always at sea, being a lieutenantin the Navy. Ispent 
a good many agreeable evenings at that house at Highgate. They 
did not receive many visitors, and I began after a year or two’s 
acquaintance to feel quite like one of the family. But after a 
time the eldest daughter married, and very soon her sisters followed 
her example one after the other. Not quite one after the other, 
though, for two were married at the same time at Highgate 
Church. I was somewhat disappointed at this, for I had often 
wondered whether I might not judiciously make one of these 
young ladies Mrs. Dangle. But young ladies are apt to be 
dreadfully premature. And after the wedding—that is the double 
wedding—which came last, I was so dreadfully low-spirited that 
the ladies at Sydney Square remarked the change in my spirits, 
and it became quite a common subject of conversation among 
them. Indeed, for some time I used to go once or twice a week 
to Highgate to look sorrowfully at their old house, which was 
empty and to be let, the mother having decided to live with one 
or other of her married daughters. ButI soon consoled myself, 
or perhaps I should say was consoled. But, as I am anxious to 
come to the main subject of my story, I will not linger on these 
details. I will pass over altogether my experiences at the board- 
ing-house, though that is to omit a great deal of interesting matter. 
I will not do more than mention a nice family at Camberwell. 
This was a mere passing acquaintance; I do not think I visited 
there more than fifty or sixty times. Then I had a pleasant in- 
timacy with a young widow living at a hydropathic establishment 
at Streatham. But she suddenly took a violent dislike to London, 
which she had previously admired very much, and went to live ina 
large ‘ pension ’in Florence. I have, too, in one of my albums some 
photographs which came from a family at Hampstead, but I would 
rather not say much about them. I may as well come at once to 
those experiences, so pleasant and so painful, which centre round a 
certain house whose exact position I had rather not name. I will 
only say it was in a small square lying off the Bayswater Road, 
and was not very far from Kensington Gardens. In this house 
there were two young ladies very beautiful and accomplished. 
They were about the same age, and for several months after my first 
acquaintance I thought they were twins. Then I found they 
were not—neither of them—but that one was a year younger 
than the other. Their names were Laura and Lilian: they were 
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very much alike; both had dark Lair and eyes, both had fine 
figures and beautiful arms and hands. Laura, however, had a 
mole a little above the right eyebrow, Lilian had a purple scar on 
the lobe of the left ear. Laura had a sweet soprano voice, Lilian 
played the piano. Both drew and painted in water-colours, both 
could speak two foreign languages, though Laura was the stronger 
in French, Lilian in German. They had travelled a great deal, 
and so had a great advantage over me, who had never been out 
of England, though I had often been tempted to spend a holiday 
in Switzerland, as I am told one occasionally meets very nice 
ladies at table Vhéte. Their father, Mr. Ellerton, was a literary 
man, though I never knew exactly what he wrote. He generally 
spent his evenings at the Savage Club. Their mother was dead, 
and they had living with them, a sort of companion house-keeper, 
a Mrs. Bray. She had been their governess, then had married, 
and then, as Mr. Bray and Mrs. Ellerton died about the same time, 
she had returned to keep house for the young girls and their papa. 
She was then about thirty, I should think, and was a very quiet 
appreciative sort of person. I hadn’t known Laura and Lilian for 
more than a month or two before I saw how superior they were to 
the other young ladies; I know they were prettier and more re- 
fined, not always talking, but were good and appreciative listeners. 
I remembered how interested they were when I told of an adven- 
ture I had had with an enraged tailor, who persisted in smoking 
in the Underground Railways in a non-smoking carriage when I 
was travelling with some ladies; how furious he was at first, and 
how by firmness and threats to call the guard he was calmed, and 
how he afterwards became quite polite, and did my repairs at 
most reduced prices. They were even more amused at this 
than I expected, and got me to repeat the story several times. 
They always listened eagerly, though sometimes I thought they 
laughed in the wrong places—in the grave passages when I was 
in difficulties—but I attribute that to their anticipation of what 
was coming. It was very pleasant for me to hear them ask : 

‘ Oh, Mr. Dangle, do tell us that story about the cow in the 
orchard, when you were a tittle boy, you know; or the one about 
your white waistcoat, Mr. Dangle.’ And even before I began they 
would throw their heads back and laugh till Mrs. Bray would say :— 

‘I don’t know what has come over these girls, Mr. Dangle.’ 
But she was smiling too, herself. There was a young naval officer, 
Lieutenant Pennefather, who used to come occasionally, but they 
always asked for my little tales in preference to his, though naval 
officers have quite a reputation for telling stories—spinning yarns 
I think they call it—I don’t know why. And I used to sing to 
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them, too, ‘When other lips’ and ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good- 
bye,’ so that from the first my visits were very pleasant. And 
the girls were so exceedingly fascinating that I soon saw that I 
should have need of more than my usual amount of caution to 
prevent my saying anything rash. I found out, however, that 
each of them had a small income left her by her mother, and as 
my circumstances had improved, I was quite in a position to marry, 
and I used to ask myself, ‘Could I do better?’ But as there 
seemed to be no hurry, I made no attempt to settle this important 
question. Again and again, however, when sitting quietly in my 
own room, I would indulge in the most delicious day-dreams of 
domestic felicity with one or other of the two sisters. Sometimes 
it was Laura who sang duets with me in some charming cottage 
at Kew, sometimes it was Lilian who played my accompaniments. 
I am not ashamed to confess this, for the wisest men are some- 
times visited with these pleasant visions, and I took care that 
they did not hurry me into any precipitate action. And indeed I 
had no wish to change anything in our mutual relations. My 
visits to the house in the Bayswater square became quite regular— 
every Tuesday and Friday; and very often on Sundays I would 
join them as they came out of church, and we would take a walk 
in Kensington Gardens, and sometimes I would stop to dinner— 
they dined at two on Sundays—and sometimes I would have 
tickets for the Zoological Gardens, or we would run down to Kew. 
The Sunday visits were occasional, perhaps I should say frequent, 
but the Tuesdays and Fridays never varied, or were interrupted 
only when the whole family went off in the summer to make a 
two months’ tour in Switzerland. How long this pleasant state of 
things lasted I will not particularise. Iam going to tell how it 
ceased, and how, instead of rest and repose, I found hesitation and 
perplexity. 


Cuapter II, 


I REMEMBER once reading a poem in which the sentiment is 
expressed that the ‘ Palace of our Delight ’—such was the expres- 
sion in the poem—sometimes falls down suddenly, as by an 
earthquake shock, and sometimes crumbles slowly and almost in- 
sensibly away. And this remark has been borne out by my 
experience. When the Highgate girls married and left lonely 
their mother and me, I was painfully conscious of what I may call 
the crumbling process. When the young widow at Streatham 
suddenly announced to me that she was going to Florence, that 
rather resembled an earthquake shock in its effects on me. And 
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when I had my troubles with the Hampstead family (which I do 
not wish to narrate), that was another earthquake with a certain 
mixture of the volcano. And now again my ‘ Palace of Delight’ 
was to be rudely shaken, and then to moulder and crumble slowly 
beneath the withering influence of doubt and uncertainty. I had 
no idea of what was coming. Never did I feel happier than on a 
certain Tuesday evening when I took the Bayswater ’bus at the 
corner of Tottenham Court Road. I hadn’t seen the girls on the 
Sunday, and therefore had all the more to say, and I had learned 
a new song which I was sure they would like. And Mrs. Bray 
had worked a pair of slippers which she had said would be ready 
for me on that night, and the girls would be sure to make a great 
fuss about it. So I was very merry as I got down from the ’bus, 
and I was actually humming an air as I walked to the house—a 
thing which under ordinary cirenmstances I think it quite im- 
proper todo. But such levities may be pardoned to a man who 
was going to see two such nice young ladies as Laura and Lilian. 
To my surprise, when I entered the drawing-room I found it 
empty. The little page who let me in had said nothing, and I 
did not know what to make of the deserted room. Ordinarily not 
only were the girls and Mrs. Bray there, but also some of their 
gentlemen friends. They had several of these—mere boys mostly, 
family connections, I fancy, to whom they felt bound to show a 
certain measure of hospitality. The two most frequent visitors 
were a certain Lieutenant Pennefather, R.N., and a Dr. Bodding- 
ton. These men were very assiduous and attentive, and I fancied 
I could see that both Laura and Lilian found their frequent visits 
rather burdensome, though some excuse is to be made for the 
Lieutenant, as it was only during leave of absence that he could 
visit there at all. But to-night nobody was there. And then 
another wonder took place: Mr. Ellerton came down. He didn’t 
dine at home once in two months, preferring the Savage Club to 
the refinements of a drawing-room. He greeted me, and then 
gave me a letter which ran as follows :— 


‘Dear Mr. Dangle,—We are all going out to-morrow (Tuesday) 
evening, and in consequence shall not be able tosee you. But 
we hope you will come on Friday as usual. Yours very truly, 

‘LAuRA ELLERTON.’ 


When I had read the letter I looked at Mr. Ellerton. 

‘Laura gave me the letter to post,’ he said. 

‘And you forgot to post it, I cried. I felt a little disap- 
pointed, for two fresh young ladies had arrived in Sydney Square, 
and I was very anxious to make their acquaintance. 
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‘Well, said Mr. Ellerton, ‘I could -say that I forgot it; for I 
did pass the first pillar-box without thinking of the letter. But in 
fact I purposely abstained from posting it. I wanted you to come 
here to-night, that I might havea little chat with you. You, Iam 
sure, have something you want to say to me.’ Here Mr. Ellerton 
paused, but, as I only murmured inarticulately, he went on: 

‘I am aware that I have been very careless of certain of a 
father’s duties. I am always at my club. You have never been 
able to find me at home. I quite appreciate the delicacy of your 
conduct in wishing to speak to me, before saying anything to my 
daughter.’ 

From the first I had had a presentiment of what was coming, 
but the situation was still very embarrassing. If I did not 
use the greatest care and circumspection, I should either find 
myself politely requested to cease my visits to the house, or else 
have to commit myself hopelessly and finally. And the fact that 
I was obliged to say something, that Mr. Ellerton was there look- 
ing at me, steadily awaiting a reply, increased my perplexity. 
The perspiration stood in cold drops on my forehead. My old 
visions, too frequently indulged in, of Laura or Lilian as the pre- 
siding genius of the cottage at Kew, rose before me, and at the 
same time I remembered, with a feeling almost of terror, that one 
of the new boarders at Sydney Square was exceedingly pretty. 
But I am proud to say that Mr. Ellerton’s unnecessary abruptness 
and indelicate interference did not hurry me beyond the bounds 
of prudence. At first I could articulate nothing but ‘ Really, Mr. 
Ellerton ’ or ‘ Mr. Ellerton, I ’ but these and suchlike dis- 
jointed phrases did not, as I was conscious all the time, commit 
me to anything. At last I said :— 

‘I think I quite catch your drift, Mr. Ellerton, but I hardly 
know what I ought to say to you. Indeed,’ I went on, for I had 
now pretty well recovered my composure, ‘ you will easily under- 
stand that this is a matter for very serious deliberation and 
reflection ; the decision cannot be suddenly made.’ 

‘ Deliberation—reflection—suddenly made!’ he rejoined. ‘Mr. 
Dangle, will you oblige me by moving your head a little to one 
side—so? Now look at the wall, what do you see?’ The paper 
was discoloured ; there was a round dark patch. 

‘Mr. Dangle,’ he continued, ‘ you always sit in that place, 
when Lilian is playing. And you use brilliantine, I suppose, or 
something of that kind. That spot, sir, is known in the house- 
hold as “ Dangle, his mark.” Your visits are noticed by all the 
square. I calculated just now that you had been here three 
hundred and twenty-seven times, not including Sundays. And in 
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that time Mrs. Bray has made you six hundred and fifty-four cups 
of tea, sweetened by one thousand nine hundred and sixty-two 
lumps of sugar. “ Deliberation,” indeed! How many more gallons 
of tea, how many more hundredweights of sugar, must you have 
before you know your own mind ?’ 

Mr. Ellerton appeared rather angry and yet with some tendency 
to smile. The affair seemed to him to have its humorous side, 
and yet he was anxious not to have missed his evening at the 
club for nothing. To me, however, the scene was extremely 
serious and unpleasant. However, I replied as well asI could, that 
a man who could trifle with a lady’s affections was a disgrace to 
his species, but that in such an important matter as matrimony 
a certain circumspection was requisite; that I had the greatest 
admiration for his daughters and the highest respect for their 
father—I hoped this would mollify him a little; that I hoped the 
admiration I had alluded to would by-and-by deepen into a warmer 
affection, and that all I asked was a little time for reflection. 

‘ My dear Mr. Dangle,’ he rejoined, ‘ what you say is quite true ; 
but you must remember that we do not live in antediluvian 
days. Methuselah could easily take fifteen or sixteen years to 
make up his mind, twenty or thirty for his wooing, and still afford 
an engagement of fifty or sixty; but now that the days of man’s 
life are three score years and ten, things must move a little quicker. 
I have been obliged,’ he went on after a pause, ‘ to speak a little 
plainly and bluntly, but then, you know, I ought to have spoken 
long before. The girls’ mother would have managed the matter 
much better—mothers always do. I am sure I never felt my 
solitary condition as a widower so much as to-night. Mrs. Bray 
might have managed it, but she had some absurd scruples, and 
her misplaced delicacy left me no choice.’ 

We chatted for some little time after this, and quite amicably. 
It was arranged that I was to continue to call as if nothing had 
been said, till the family went away for their autumn holiday, but 
that I should communicate with Mr. Ellerton before renewing my 
visits after their return. When in the solitude of my own room I 
thought over the events of the evening, I came to the conclusion 
that I had done on the whole very well. I had not quarrelled with 
Mr. Ellerton, and I had not pledged myself to anything. I had 
still some weeks before me. But the time that intervened before 
the departure of the Ellertons was a dreadfully anxious and un- 
quiet one for me. A thousand times I said to myself, ‘I should 
do well ;’ a thousand times I asked myself, ‘Could I do better?’ 
I was possessed by one idea: that if I engaged myself to one of 
these girls, I should on the very next day meet someone quite 
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superior. This often takes place I believe, at least it frequently 
occurs in novels. Neither were my evenings at Bayswater as 
agreeable as formerly. For now I was no longer looking on as a 
pleased spectator, but watching with a keen and critical eye. But 
the weeks passed by, and the Ellertons started on their summer 
tour, and I had come to no conclusion. I went away from London 
myself, and stopped at a large hydropathic establishment in 
Derbyshire. Here there were many, very many, young ladies, 
and many a mamma talked very confidentially to me about her 
daughter’s charms and accomplishments. But none of those girls 
could obliterate the impression of the Bayswater drawing-room. 
If I may alter Burns’s familiar verse, 
My fancy said amang them a’, 
Ye are na’ 

either of the Misses Ellerton. And when I got back to London 
and found the boarding-house in Sydney Square almost empty, 
my mind was soon made up. And it was quite a relief to have 
done with hesitation and to see one’s course quite clear. And so 
I sat down to write to Mr. Ellerton, for they were still abroad. 
But now, alas! came the great perplexity, the dilemma, the problem 
and all-important question. Which? This had never presented 
itself to me before. The two girls had, as it were, formed but one 
picture in my mind. It was only when I sat down to write to 
Mr. Ellerton that I realised the difficulty. I had begun :— 

‘Dear Mr. Ellerton,—You will no doubt remember our last 
conversation. I now write to demand from you the honour of the 
hand of your daughter ; 

; And there I stopped and gazed at the paper for nearly an 
hour. Then I added a capital L, which was safe in either case. 
Then I thought I would sleep upon it, and the next morning I 
tore the letter up. Then I wrote :— 

‘Dear Mr. Ellerton,—You will doubtless remember our last 
conversation. I shall call at your house as soon as you return, 
and my visit may be taken as a declaration of my wish to become 
your son-in-law.’ 

By this clever stratagem I had evaded the difficulty for the 
time. But it was still there, and I had no idea how great it was 
to become. By day and night I thought of nothing else. My 
absence of mind exposed me to the coarse jokes of all the gentle- 
men in the superior boarding-house. I have read of the ass who 
between two equal bundles of hay died of starvation through his 
difficulty to make his choice. I do not wish to compare the two 
young ladies to bundles of hay, but the position was much the 
same. At last I ruled a piece of paper so as to form a sort of 
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balance-sheet on which I could set down the points of difference ; 
but this did not do much good. The fortune of the two sisters was 
exactly equal, their mother having left a sum to be equally divided 
‘between them. I knew there was a year’s difference of age, but 
I didn’t know which was the younger. In accomplishments they 
were about equal. And after mature reflection I came to the 
conclusion that Laura’s singing might balance Lilian’s playing, 
and Lilian’s German might be set off against Laura’s French. 
They were both pretty good at accounts, and if Laura used her 
fingers to assist her computations, Lilian, I knew, had a dictionary 
by her when she wrote letters. As to sewing and so forth I was 
quite in the dark. I spent some long hours, too, in trying to decide 
which was the prettier. They were so much alike that it was 
very hard to say, and this was all the more provoking because in 
the Highgate family, and in the other families, I had never been 
in doubt as to who was the prettiest. But they were both about 
equally pretty, and both in the same style of beauty. If one had 
been blonde and the other brunette it would have been different. 
For I had thought a good deal on this subject, and had quite 
overcome my past liking for fair hair and blue eyes. But Laura 
and Lilian were both dark, both, too, had good figures, slim, but 
not too slim; both wore gloves of the same size. The only point 
of difference I could seize upon was Laura’s mole; this was very 
small but still visible. Against that there was the scar on Lilian’s 
left ear. But how could I set off a scar against a mole? On 
which side was the balance? Then as to their health. I remem- 
bered that Laura had twice had a very severe cold ; anda sneezing 
wife is decidedly objectionable. But then Lilian, I knew, could 
never eat pork chops for fear of indigestion ; and I am partial to 
pork chops. The whole thing was so confusing that I threw my 
balance-sheet into the fire, and felt as far off from my decision as 
ever. And the worst of it was that I had no one to help me in 
my perplexity. I could not speak of it to any of the gentlemen 
in the boarding-house. None of those coarse creatures, I was 
sure, could help me in a matter of so much delicacy. My only 
relations were a niece and a brother-in-law. The niece was only 
nine years old, and I felt instinctively that no brother-in-law could 
appreciate my feelings. At last I determined to confide in a 
lady who had been stopping at the boarding-house for some years. 
I thought she would be a very suitable person to advise me, for 
she wrote poetry and wore green glasses. She listened to my 
whole story, and said then, in low, solemn tones: 

‘In all such cases a man must follow the dictates of his heart. 
His own affection is an unerring guide.’ 
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‘Yes, Madam,’ I replied, ‘but what are the dictates of my 
heart? That is what I want to know.’ She replied in tones still 
more sombre : 

‘In the presence of the beloved one, Love will speak. In her 
immediate vicinity your heart will declare itself. The touch of 
her hand will be a revelation.’ 

This gave me an idea. I would wait till the Ellertons re- 
turned, and then get into the immediate vicinity of both Laura 
and Lilian and see how I felt. And in each case I would watch 
closely when I shook hands with them for any revelation that 
might take place. But I could not help remarking that I had 


often shaken hands with them before and nothing had been 
revealed. 


CuHaPTerR III. 


My first visits to the Ellertons after their return was a very 
anxious and exciting time for me. I hoped that, as the green- 
spectacled poetess had told me, my heart would speak. But if it 
did, it spoke a language I did not understand. The immediate 
vicinity of either Laura or Lilian seemed to have no special signi- 
ficance. And the hand-shake at parting revealed nothing. But 
from the weariness I had experienced at their absence, and the 
pleasure I felt at seeing them again, I had no doubt I was 
desperately in love with one or other of them. But which? 
There was the dilemma. My poetic oracle, on being consulted 
again, said : 

‘ She who is ever in your thoughts by day and in your dreams 
by night may fitliest be wooed for your bride.’ 

_ I never dream at all, but I was always thinking of both the 
sisters, and this pointed to a conclusion which neither the laws 
nor the custom of this country would have sanctioned. So I lost 
faith in the lady with the green spectacles. There was nothing 
for it but to fall back on the old method of observation. And the 
next Friday I watched the two sisters most relentlessly. But to 
no result. They were both as charming as ever, and I began to 
wonder how I could ever have doubted of my choice as far as one 
of the two was concerned, especially as I had known all along they 
were not portionless. I sighed to myself as I thought that, if I 
had commenced to make distinctions between the two sisters a 
year or two before, I might now have no difficulty in making up 
my mind. As I went back on that Friday night, a slight incident 
occurred. I always returned by the last *bus from Shepherd’s 
Bush, and generally sat on the box-seat with the driver. Onthat 
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night I suppose the man had had an extra glass or so, for he was 
quite familiar in his manner tome. And among other things he 
said : 

‘When is the event a coming off, sir, and where is it to be ?’ 
As I made no reply, he went on: ‘I ain’t a bin a drivin’ you out 
all these years for nothin’, sir, I know. There isa lady in the 
case, I’m sure, sir. And a fine young lady she is too. I seed 
you a walking with her one Sunday in Kensington Gardens, and 
ses to myself that means a weddin’, or I ain’t got no eyes.’ I 
didn’t encourage the man’s too familiar style of conversation, 
though for a moment I wondered which of the sisters he had seen 
me with. And now, during the following days, my perplexity was 
always increasing, till it reached a fearful pitch of intensity. My 
sleep was troubled, and it even affected my appetite, for I ate 
twice as much as usual without being aware of it. I could not 
pay proper attention to my business. Twice I stayed away in 
order to have due time for deliberation. Then I took an heroic 
resolution: I started to walk round the square, and determined to 
make up my mind before I got back to the house. Allin vain. 
I walked the last side of the square at a snail’s pace, but got 
back to the door quite as far off as ever from my decision. Then 
I thought I might give myself a longer distance. So I tried the 
outer circle of Regent’s Park. It came on to rain when I was 
half way round, but I persevered. I had to slacken my pace; I 
felt I was not having time enough, and I took an hour all but 
five minutes from Hanover Gate to Park Square, but I arrived at 
last quite undecided, and very wet. And my Tuesday and Friday 
evenings were now the most unhappy part of the week. My 
hesitation reached its maximum whenever I saw the two sisters. 
My constant thought was, ‘Oh, if I marry the wrong one, how 
shall I endure the sight of the other? And she will be always 
calling on her sister.’ And all the time I was in constant fear 
that Mr. Ellerton would stop away from his club for the evening 
a second time. He would be terrible if he did, I knew. I gota 
good deal into conversation with Mrs. Bray; I hoped I might 
learn something from her which would help me. Mrs. Bray had 
known them when they were in short frocks. She was very 
young herself then, only just out of the schoolroom. They were 
always ‘dear, good children.’ Lilian had always been fond of 
currant cake, while Laura preferred plum jam. Laura used to 
say that she would never marry, Lilian always averring that she 
would marry a clergyman and make him preach short sermons, 
In the schoolroom Lilian was always inking her fingers, while 
Laura would never keep her pinafores clean. Mrs. Bray told me 
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a good many other interesting facts about their schoolgirl days 
which I won’t mention here. She was always very kind and 
amiable, and in the midst of my perplexities I felt it no small con- 
solation to be able to talk to her so freely. And several times 
the thought crossed my mind how nice it would be, whichever of 
the girls I married, to have Mrs. Bray coming in now and then to 
give advice or counsel. Young wives and housekeepers can profit 
a good deal from the experience of those who have been through 
it all before. Talking with Mrs. Bray I could easily forget my 
trouble ; but it was still there, and after a month had passed I was 
terrified to find myself no nearer to a solution of the problem. I 
thought of calling on Mr. Ellerton, and telling him exactly how I 
felt. Then again I thought I would see the two girls together 
and declare my passion to them jointly, and leave them to settle 
it. But this I felt was very unusual, and would hardly do. It 
might—who can tell?—lead to disputes between the sisters. 
Besides, I had some years before prepared a remarkably neat form 
of proposal, which I had learnt by heart so as to be able to use it 
when occasion required. Now, it was an essential part of this 
form that it was addressed to one person, as such phrases as ‘ only 
beloved,’ ‘sole object of my affection,’ were pretty frequent in it. 
When I composed it I had never contemplated the perplexity of 
a divided attachment, and I had spent so much time over it and 
had rehearsed it so often privately that I was very reluctant to 
lose my one chance of making it serviceable. Still, I could not 
decide. I had a dreadful fright one evening. Imet Mr. Ellerton 
as I was going upstairs to his drawing-room. But he merely said 
‘Good evening,’ and passed on. I scarcely regained my composure 
all the evening. ‘Some sympathy was necessary to me, absolutely 
necessary, in these trying circumstances. AsI did not like to 
confide in Mrs. Bray, I consulted the young lady with the green 
spectacles again. She was much interested in my case, and told 
me she had commenced a little poem beginning ‘Oh! doubting 
one, that canst not choose thy path.’ She was very emphatic 
that I ought to know, that I must know, who was my ‘ nearest 
and dearest,’ as she phrased it. I assured her that I didn’t, that 
I felt only that either of the two sisters was nearer and dearer 
than anybody else, and that I was surprised that I hadn’t 
thought of this before. At last she said, ‘If your heart is dumb, 
you must listen to the voice of fate. Let chance guide you.’ I 
don’t think I should have understood, but Jessie, the poetess’s sister, 
had overheard us—we were in the drawing-room—and she ex- 
plained. She was a very young lady and did not write poetry nor 
wear green spectacles. 
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‘ Heads or tails—that’s what she means,’ she broke in. ‘ Toss 
up for it, you silly man. Ah, I know all about it,’ she went on; 
‘their names are Laura and Lilian. Both very sillynames. Every- 
body in the house knows about them. The men were talking about 
you in the smoking-room last night, and Mr. Smith said ° 

I did not in the least want to know what Mr. Smith said. He 
was dreadfully coarse, this Mr. Smith. Not long before he had 
called me ‘a corpulent Adonis,’ and I was at first very much 
offended, though after looking out Adonis ina classical dictionary 
I felt convinced he did not mean any harm. 

It seemed ridiculous to me to make a matter of so much im- 
portance depend on the fall of a coin, and there is something 
dreadfully vulgar in throwing up a halfpenny. But I decided at 
last what todo. I took a pack of cards and shuffled them well. 
Now, I said, one of the girls shall be Queen of Diamonds, the other 
Queen of Hearts, and the one that turns up first is the one. But 
which should be Queen of Hearts? Iwasalmost an hour over this 
question ; at last I settled that Laura should be Queen of Hearts, 
and Lilian Queen of Diamonds. At least I think that was how 
I settled it. I turned over very slowly and was more than half 
through the pack when the Queen of Diamonds appeared. That 
should have settled it, but then I couldn’t help thinking I ought 
to have made Laura Queen of Diamonds, and after a little while 
I wasn’t at all sure if I hadn’t done so. And on going through 
the cards to the end I found the Queen of Hearts was missing. 
The pack was incomplete ; there were only forty-six cards. And 
somehow I did not care to try again with a perfect pack. At 
last I could bear the suspense no longer. I had been utterly 
wretched for some days. I could not attend tomy business. My 
sleep was disturbed. Every morning I looked anxiously to see if 
my hair had not turned grey. Only my little conversations with 
Mrs. Bray kept me from perfect distraction. So at last I took 
my resolution. I went to the Ellertons half an hour earlier than 
usual one Tuesday night with the determination to offer myself 
to one or other of the girls, before I got back. I had almost 
ceased to care which. Being so early I should be alone in the 
drawing-room, and I would fix on the one who first entered, 
whether Laura or Lilian. I had to wait some minutes before 
either appeared, and I could feel my resolution oozing out at my 
finger-tips. I was just on the point of flying, when I heard the 
rustle of a dress behind me. The gas had just been turned up, 
and I could not at first make out which of the sisters it was. 
But my resolution had returned in full tide and bore down all 
hesitation before it. So without waiting to know which sister 
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it was, I began, and I hadn’t gone very far before I saw I was 
speaking to Lilian. I had been rehearsing my declaration all the 
way to Bayswater, and I delivered it very fluently. 

‘I have come,’ I said, ‘on the most important business of 
my life. For some time past, my dearest Lilian, I have found in 
your society a charm which ° 

But I am not going to give this speech in full, especially as I 
didn’t get through with the whole of it. Before I had come to the 
most effective part, Lilian had rushed to the window, evidently 
under the influence of the most profound emotion. Her whole 
frame seemed to be convulsed, and in her agitation she put her 
handkerchief to her mouth instead of her eyes. At last she turned 
and said faintly :— 

‘Mr. Dangle, this can never be. I am engaged to Dr. Bod- 
dington. I thought you knew. It was in Switzerland this 
summer. He fell in with our party—accidentally, I believe. It 
was on the Faulhorn—a mist came on. We were dlone. I ac~ 
cepted, and Pa was angry. But he has given his consent.’ 

I had to stop there the rest of that evening. But it was not 
very merry for me. Lilian had quite recovered, however, and was 
as cheerful as usual. But when I sang ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart, 
good-bye,’ I dared not trust myself to look at her. After I had 
finished, I saw she had left the room. So had Dr. Boddington. 
The song had been too much for them. I was very gloomy as I 
took my seat on the ’bus by the driver. I couldn’t reply to his 
remarks, and at last he noticed my dejection, and said: 

‘Don’t you be too down-hearted, sir. She'll come round for 
sure. Lord bless you, sir, these young things are as skittish 
as colts. Look at this ’ere grey ’oss on the off side, sir ; when she 
were a young filly there were no coming anear her. But, Lord 
bless you, sir, once they gets into harness they goes right enough.’ 
These coarse remarks of the driver were very distasteful to me, 
and I determined to ride inside for the future. I did not go to 
the Ellertons on the following Friday. But by the end of the 
week I had recovered something of my cheerfulness. I felt a 
strong affection for Laura, who was still left for me. But now it 
was too late, I saw very clearly that it ought to have been Lilian. 
On the Friday afternoon I called at Bayswater, but found the two 
girls were both shopping. Mrs. Bray was in, however, and we 
talked of Lilian’s engagement. ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, with an arch 
meaning in my words, ‘ Laura will be engaged before long.’ 

‘Laura, Mr. Dangle,’ rejoined the widow, ‘why, Laura’s been 
engaged to Lieutenant Pennefather two years and a half.’ 

This was a crushing blow. Some minutes elapsed before I 
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recovered my self-possession, and then I observed with regret that 
I had left my mouth open since I heard the fatal news. I 
hastened to rectify this error, and faltered something about 
hoping she would be happy. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Bray, ‘you will feel very lonely when they 
are both married, Mr. Dangle, and so shall I.’ And she looked 
mournfully at the carpet. We neither spoke for some time, and 
then she said with a sigh: 

‘I shall miss you dreadfully, Mr. Dangle.’ 

I was afraid she was going to cry, and I tried to comfort her. 
But I wondered all the time that I had never noticed before what 
a fine woman Mrs. Bray was. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, after another pause, during which I had been 
looking steadily at her, ‘men are different. Immersed in 
business, they soon forget.’ 

‘Mrs. Bray,’ I cried, ‘not all men—not all men. I shall 
always remember this house and your kindness to me.’ She 
sighed again, and her foot touched mine. She blushed a little 
and glanced at me. Then we both were silent for some seconds. 

‘Mrs. Bray,’ I said at length, ‘I came here this evening on 
the most important business of my life. For some time past I 
have found in your society, my dear Mrs. Bray, a charm which ? 

Unconsciously, without intending it, I had commenced my 
Form of Declaration, and now I felt irresistibly impelled to go 
right through with it. I got through it very well too, I think, 
except that I forgot to kneel when the words ‘kneeling at your 
feet’ occur. But that did not make much difference, evidently, 
for Mrs. Bray said ‘ Yes.’ 

It was very faint; I could hardly hear it, and she looked a-vay 
from me. But she put her hand in mine, and a very well-shaped 
hand it was. Then, with the boldness which the situation war- 
ranted, [ put my arm round her waist. We had been sitting so 
nearly half an hour, when the girls came in and caught us. They 
gave a little scream, and then rushed upon Mrs. Bray and kissed her. 

‘Oh, we are so glad,’ they said, both at once. ‘We said all 
along that he only wanted a little encouragement.’ Then they 
turned to me. ‘ You'll be so happy,’ they said, ‘with Mrs. Bray. 
It’s just the thing for you.’ 

They looked at me for a little while, and then darted forward 
and kissed me, one on each cheek. This was very embarrassing, as 
I wasn’t used to it. None of the young ladies I had ever known 
had ever kissed me. In the family at Hampstead I had once—but 
it’s too late now to refer to them. They fetched their father 
down, and he congratulated me. 
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‘ Your wife will know how to make tea for you,’ he said. I 
stayed to dinner, and we had a very merry meal. Mr. Ellerton 
had gone, and the girls insisted that Mrs. Bray should take the 
head of the table, and I the bottom. 

‘We are two visitors, you know,’ Laura said. I think the 
news must have passed into the kitchen, for the little page who 
waited was in a state of suppressed merriment all through the 
dinner, and a housemaid whom I afterwards met on the stairs 
burst out laughing in my face. In the drawing-room I received 
the congratulations of Dr. Boddington and Lieutenant Penne- 
father, R.N., who had just got a month’s leave. We were very 
lively and cheerful that evening, and nobody else came in. So 
after I had sung ‘ When other lips’ with great success, the girls 
went out each on to a balcony with her sweetheart, and left Mrs. 
Bray and me alone in the drawing-room. We had a good deal to 
say to each other, but Mrs. Bray would keep going to the window 
to see that the girls didn’t take cold. The evening passed so 
quickly that for the first time I missed the last ’bus from 
Shepherd’s Bush and was obliged to pay two shillings for a cab. 
After dinner the next day at Sydney Square that pert young lady, 
the sister of the poetess, came up to me and said :— 

‘Well, Mr. Dangle, I see you have made up your mind. Did 
you toss up? Was it Laura or Lilian? Is she pretty ?’ 

I couldn’t think of any crushing reply, so I passed the forward 
young lady in silence. Since then my days have passed happily. 
I have had a few misgivings—who would not ?—but only for a 
time. I think I am doing extremely well. With Mrs. Bray I get 
a double stock of accomplishments, for it was she who taught both 
the girls. Her fortune is but small, but I am sure she is careful 
and economical. I have taken a cottage, not at Kew but at 
Kilburn. We are going to be married soon. At first I wished to 
wait till the girls were married and to have a triple wedding at 
Lancaster Gate. But Mrs. Bray pointed out that it was very un- 
certain when the Lieutenant and the Doctor would be able to set 
up housekeeping. And if we are married first, the girls can be 
bridesmaids. And so it is arranged. Iam glad to think that I 
shall have both Laura and Lilian as bridesmaids. And I know 
they are planning something tremendous as a wedding present. 
I will conclude my little narrative as I began, by recommending 
every bachelor to cultivate the society of nice young ladies. Even 
if this does sometimes bring one into a dilemma, one gets out of 
it in a very pleasant way. 

ROBERT SHINDLER. 
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He and Abe. 


‘To me, fair friend, you never can be old; 
For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 
Such seems your beauty still.’ 
Sonnet.—_SHAKESPEARE,. 


Ir was twilight; and the flickering flames cast weird shadows on 
the walls of Marion Eldershaw’s studio. Marion sat bolt upright 
in an armchair, her hands clasped together across her knees, staring 
into the glowing embers. Her handsome face was faded and 
worn ; there were silver streaks in her dark hair; her very hands 
had lost the look of youth: she was just thirty, and she looked 
years older. 

By her side, crouched on the hearthrug, was a widely different 
specimen of womanhood—a red-haired girl with a placid, unruffled 
brow, and a complexion of dazzling fairness, 

‘I had hitherto supposed, Ethel,’ said Marion, breaking the 
silence, ‘that women had two advantages over men.’ 

‘Only two!’ Ethel came a little nearer. ‘What are they?’ 

‘You are not liable to sit on a jury, and you are not expected 
to go to funerals; but it appears that I have made a mistake. 
My poor old cousin’s lawyer has sent me an invitation (it’s a 
ghastly mockery, but I don’t know what else to call it!) to be 
present at the ceremony on Saturday. I never saw my cousin 
since I was a child, and then I did not like him at all. I don’t 
see why I am bound to go all the way to shire just when I 
have promised to finish my picture, but I suppose I must.’ 

‘How hard you work!’ exclaimed Ethel, admiringly. 

Marion had met Ethel Heath in the summer; she had heard 
her spoken of as an orphan girl of independent means whom it 
would be a kindness to befriend. Entirely fascinated by her 
beauty, Marion had begged her as a favour to come and sit for a 
study of Elaine. The sittings had been prolonged indefinitely as 
the two got to like each other better, and now there was hardly a 
day that Ethel did not look into the studio, even if it were but 
for a few minutes. 

‘Work is the merest matter of habit,’ answered Marion, ‘ and 
I had to begin very early. I had a certain amount of talent, no 
scrap of genius (it’s much rarer than people suppose); but in fol- 
lowing my profession, behold, I have lost my youth and my good 
looks.’ 
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As she spoke, she took a spill from a vase and lighted the 
candles that stood on the mantelpiece. A step was audible in the 
passage, a curtain was pushed aside, and before Marion could stop 
her by word or sign, the servant had ushered a visitor into the 
room. 

‘Mr. William Eldershaw.’ 

A broad-shouldered middle-aged man with a brown beard ; he 
carried himself erect, and had the air of a person who is accus- 
tomed to think for himself and act quickly. He found his way 
between an easel and a low table, skilfully avoiding a heap of 
rugs that had been thrown on the floor, and held out both his 
hands, crying, ‘Marion! Have you forgotten me after all these 
years? Why, Molly! ’—and there was infinite tenderness in his 
tone—‘ have you been ill, my dear ?’ 

Marion stood by the fireside ; in her surprise and joy she forgot 
all about Ethel, who had fled from the room. ‘ Will, dear old 
boy!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve no words to say how glad Iam. No, 
no, not ill’ (as he repeated his question), ‘but getting rather 
old, you know. It’s fifteen years since we met.’ 

Hand clasped in hand, they remained for a few seconds looking 
at each other; then she pointed to a chair and broke into a string 
of questions. How long had he been in England? Had he been 
down to shire? How wasthe old place looking? ‘And, oh, 
Will, I do hope he forgave you before he died !’ 

Marion and William Eldershaw were distant cousins ; as child- 
ren they had been inseparable companions, as boy and girl the 
most devoted friends. Will was an orphan and lived with 
Marion’s father. At the Stone House, hard by, old Mr. Eldershaw 
supported the family dignity by accumulating wealth and 
indulging in wild freaks of temper. He never loved the boy 
whom all the neighbours regarded as his heir; there were per- 
petual quarrels and misunderstandings. At last Will fairly 
broke loose from all restraint, and vowed that he would go to 
Canada and try his luck as a farmer. ‘ Go,’ said his uncle, ‘and 
you will never inherit the Stone House.’ And Will, in his boyish 
passion, had answered that the Stone House was nothing to him. 
The next day he set sail for Quebec, with 20. in his pocket, a 
light heart in his breast, and a firm resolve to make his fortune 
immediately and come back and marry his cousin, if she would 
have him. It was fifteen years later, and Will was still a bachelor ; 
he had returned (without the fortune) to find that Uncle Stephen 
was just dead, that Marion had made herself a reputation as an 
artist, that she looked sadly weary and overworked, and that he 
loved her still, better than any one in the wide world. 
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For a quarter of an hour the cousins talked; at the end of 

that time Marion went to look for Ethel. ‘She is the loveliest 
- little maiden you ever saw, Will,’ she explained as she left the 

room, ‘and I expect you to be very nice to her.’ 

That evening, when her visitors had departed, Marion hit upon 
a brilliant plan. Will was utterly unchanged, he was just the 
same good-natured fellow as ever. He was sure to inherit the 
Stone House property (had not uncle Stephen sent for him to 
come home ?), he must settle down at last as an English country 
gentleman, and he must marry Ethel Heath. ‘I have built a 
good many castles in my day,’ she thought, ‘and now I hope to 
lay the foundation-stone of a lasting one. The first thing to re- 
member is, that I must be very cautious, so I will hold my tongue 
and not interfere too much. Ethel especially must not know 
anything about it. Willis so good, I’m quite sure of him or I 
wouldn’t turn match-maker, and he did admire her immensely. 
If there is one person in the world I ought to understand, it is 
Will Eldershaw.’ 

For the next few days Marion was very busy. Will came in 
whenever he had time; he took the profoundest.interest in the 
picture (for which Ethel was sitting), declaring that if the lily 
maid really looked like that, ‘ she deserved the title of Elaine the 
fair, Elaine the loveable.’ 


On the afternoon of old Mr. Eldershaw’s funeral the wind 
blew fiercely across the marsh land that formed part of the Stone 
House estate. The huge elms in front of the library windows 
towered up into a grey sky. Mr. Eldershaw had always liked the 
room in spite of its eastern aspect; here he had sat with his 
newspaper and his short pipe; here he had harangued the bailiff, 
scolded the farm labourers, and quarrelled with his neighbours 
when he got the chance. And here were now assembled his two 
relatives, William and Marion Eldershaw, his doctor and his 
lawyer. Seated on a bench at the farther end of the room were 
the housekeeper and the farm bailiff. On a big round table was 
a tray containing wine and cake. Just behind it hung an en- 
graving, the Duke of Wellington standing by the bier of his 
great enemy. Marion, looking round the room with a scarcely 
suppressed shudder, remembered the picture, and how, as a little 
child, she had shut her eyes and run past it, if by any chance she 
had been left in the library alone. She remembered, too, the red 
flock paper, the musty smell of old books, the leather-backed 
chairs, and the sound of the elms as they swayed to and fro in the 
wind. It was a dreary place in which to live and die! 
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Well, when Will came down for good and brought his wife, 
he must make a sitting-room on the other side of the house, 

Marion roused herself from her day-dream with a start— 
Mr. Morgan, the lawyer, was addressing her. 

‘If it is convenient to you, Miss Eldershaw, and to the gentle- 
men, I will proceed to read the will.’ 

‘ Certainly, Mr. Morgan, just as you think fit,’ she answered. 

Mr. Morgan bowed. He was a new partner in an old firm; 
he knew little or nothing of the quarrels and misunderstandings 
of the Eldershaw family; he had never seen either Mr. or Miss 
Eldershaw before, but he did not like the task that was before him. 
A dead silence fell on the assembled company, only broken by 
the noise of the wind outside and the creaking of the bailiff’s 
boots within. The will was short and clear. 

Marion heard and understood every word of it. There were 
small legacies to the doctor, the bailiff, the servants; a sum of 
500/. was left to the county hospital. The Stone House with 
its farm and lands, and invested property to the amount of 20,000/., 
was bequeathed unconditionally to the testator’s first cousin once 
removed, Marion Helen Eldershaw. The same Marion Helen was 
nominated residuary legatee, and of William Eldershaw (the old 
man’s nephew) there was no mention whatever. 

Mr. Morgan put down the document and prepared to shake 
hands with the heiress ; it was his practice, on such occasions, to 
say a few words of congratulation, subdued but sincere. But 
Will Eldershaw was beforehand with him. 

‘Well, Molly, I wish you joy!’ 

‘Oh, Will!’ she said under her breath, ‘I had imagined 
that it would all be so different. I had never even thought of 
this. The Stone House owght to be yours!’ 

‘You must remember,’ answered Will, gravely, ‘that he vowed, 
years ago, that it never should be. Don’t fret; I’m very glad 
you've got it.’ 

Nevertheless, he was passionately attached to the old place, 
and it was hard to know that he had thrown away his birthright 
in a fit of youthful pride. Besides, there was another reason for 
regret. Who was he, to raise his eyes to the mistress of the Stone 
House? Could he ask her to wait while he returned to Manitoba 
in search of that fortune in which he had believed as a boy? As 
he stood there, listening to the speeches of the lawyer and the 
doctor, he could have found it in his heart to curse his fate: she 
was very dear to him, and he must go away and perhaps never 
set eyes on her again—not just yet, however: there were business 
matters to be settled and instructions to be given ahout the 
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estate. ‘ My cousin, Mr. Eldershaw, will arrange all that for me,’ 
Marion said, and Will assented cheerfully. As far as in him lay 
he would obey her wishes and save her trouble, and she would 
never know how he had hoped to say, ‘Come home to the Stone 
House and be my wife, dear Molly.’ 

‘You will find it somewhat bleak here in the winter, I 
should say, Miss Eldershaw,’ observed the doctor, rubbing his 
hands. 

Marion replied that she had too much to do in London to 
think of leaving her studio for months to come. The doctor, 
suddenly remembering that he was addressing an artist of some 
reputation, paid her a neat compliment on her last picture, and 
bade her recollect that an old proverb, very wisely, prohibited all 
work and no play. 

A fly had been ordered to catch the evening express to town, 
and Marion rejoiced to hear the rumbling of wheels on the 
carriage drive. She was worn out with fatigue and excitement ; 
she could hardly realise the great change in her circumstances ; she 
used to wish for money and an easy life, and now it had come it 
only brought disappointment. The Stone House looked dreary in 
the grey light; the shadows of the elms fell black across the road. 
The demure housekeeper curtsied deferentially in the hall; she 
had no smile for the newowner. The ticking of the clock sounded 
ghost-like in the passage as Marion passed. With a shudder she 
turned to Will, who was waiting to help her into the fly. ‘I don’t 
think that I shall ever feel at home here,’ she said. 

The lenin eine by, the commissions were Stabindid of, the 
picture of Elaine was well-nigh finished, and still Marion Eldershaw 
put off facing the fact that some day, soon, she must go down to her 
new property. Will was still in England (she had given him full 
permission to act in her name); now everything was ready, and if 
he could but persuade her out of this dislike to her country home, 
all would be well. 

One spring day, when the London hedges had become, as 
it were, in a few hours amazingly and vividly green, and the 
south wind blew lazily down the streets, Will arrived at the 
studio. Marion received him with delight; she had been longing 
to see him. Ethel was expected; of course he must stay to 
dinner. 

The fire had gone out—perhaps that gave an air of discomfort to 
the place; the lay figure’s head was on the floor and its arms 
were extended upwards; a table was strewn with unwashed paint~- 
brushes, 
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‘I’m sorry it’s so uncomfortable. Things do accumulate. I 
sometimes think life is not long enough to be tidy.’ 

‘It’s all right, Molly, I don’t mind, as you know; but I should 
think it was wretched for you: London altogether is odious in this 
lovely weather. Why don’t you go down to the Stone House ?’ 

‘ Will you come too ?’ 

‘I? Well, no, I’m afraid I can’t. But look here’ (his eyes 
rested on the picture of Elaine), ‘take Miss Heath; she is a 
delightful companion, and it would do her good to get away.’ 

‘Do you think so? I will try and make her go, and then you 
will come down on Saturdays ?’ 

‘I will come next Saturday, but my time is growing very short.’ 

‘Will!’ exclaimed Marion suddenly, almost as if she had not 
heard his last remark, ‘ what’s the farm-house like ?’ 

‘Don’t you remember ?’ he asked, reproachfully ; ‘it is a good 
substantial house with plenty of room.’ 

‘ We will throw out bow windows and build a wing if necessary, 
and then Will, dear Will, give up your other farm and come and 
work forme. Be my viceroy or manager, or whatever people call 
it, but come and live down there and save me from the horrors of 
an undeserved inheritance.’ 

It was a great temptation: his prospects in the colony were by 
no means brilliant. He loved the place, he loved the very sound 
of her voice, he No! it was impossible. If anything went 
wrong and she wanted him, he would come, wherever he was, but 
he could not and he would not stay for good. 

‘We could make it very pretty,’ pleaded Marion. And then, 
Will, you must marry. Let me find you a wife. I know so many 
charming girls!’ 

Will blushed as he took her hand in his. ‘ Molly, you are 
goodness itself; but it cannot be.’ She would have interrupted, but 
he went on: ‘I cannot afford to marry. It is a pretty dream of 
yours, but I must not think of it.’ 

‘You will have an income, Will, of course,’ she said eagerly. 

‘How can I accept an income which I do not earn? You do 
not want a manager—there is not enough to do.’ He spoke so 
sternly that she drew away from him, half hurt. ‘ And besides, the 
proper viceroy at the Stone House will be your husband. Wait 
till he comes, and he will take all the trouble off your hands.’ 

‘Then I shall never have the trouble taken off my hands, for I 
shall die an old maid. If you will not come, I must face my 
responsibilities alone; but, oh! I am bitterly disappointed.’ 

The hot tears were on her cheeks as she spoke; she put up her 
handkerchief hastily to wipe them away. 
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Will took a short turn up and down the hearth-rug. ‘I 
believe that you are the best woman in the world,’ he said abruptly, 
‘and I am a brute.’ 

‘Does that mean that you are relenting ?’ 

‘It means that I wish to tell you that I am grateful.’ 

‘ “Grateful” for what you won't have, small as it is? Never 
mind, Will,“we are old friends, and I forgive you.’ 

Half in fun, half in earnest, she patted him on the arm: he 
took her hand, raised it to his lips and kissed it. She was quite 
sure now that his decision was irrevocable. 

At the end of the week Marion, accompanied by Ethel, went 
down to the Stone House; about a month later Will came to say 
good-bye. As he entered the long disused drawing-room, he 
looked round in pleased surprise—flowers, books, prints and 
curtains had transformed the gloomy apartment into a real living- 
room. ‘You are getting acclimatised already!’ he said heartily, 
and she did not contradict him. 

Even the approaching separation could not spoil the happiness 
of those few spring days. There were walks and drives and talks ; 
Marion was wonderfully bright, Will the kindest of guides, and 
Ethel the most easily contented of visitors. 

The sun was shining on the morning of his departure. ‘She 
is going to stay with you, I hope?’ he asked. ‘Ethel, I mean?’ 

‘Yes, yes—I will do my best to keep her and make her happy. 
Perhaps we shall see you back before the year is out ?’ 

‘You will not see me back till my fortune is made or making, 
unless you should want me.’ 

‘T want you now.’ 

He shook his head. ‘You know what I mean, Molly—any 
real difficulty or trouble, not “‘ make believe,” as you used to say 
when you were a little girl,—then I will come. God bless you! 
Good-bye!’ 

He could not trust himself to say another word, but fairly 
bolted out of the house. 


For six months she wrote to him regularly. Then there came 
a break, and Ethel Heath took up the correspondence. Marion 
was tired, she said, or had begged her to catch the mail, and 
many such excuses, with which ladies are wont to fill their 
pages. 

‘I’m glad she is not alone,’ thought Will, and in every letter 
home he expressed his satisfaction that Ethel had been per- 
suaded to stay on. 

In the meantime he was working his hardest, And now, 
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strange to say, when he had given up hope and come to regard 
himself as an unsuccessful man, fortune began to smile upon him. 
The harvest was good and the farm did well; a young partner, 
who had formerly given a great deal of trouble, came into money, 
bought stock and settled down into hard-working industry. 
Some years ago Will had invested his savings in a mining 
company, which had never brought him in sixpence: now, all at 
once, a new vein of ore was discovered and the shares went up like 
wildfire. 

One night, towards the end of February, he sat brooding by 
the fireside. Should he wait another year? Should he wind up 
his affairs and go home—now, at once? Would she be glad to 
see him? He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and sighed. The 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs aroused him. His partner had just re- 
turned, bringing letters from the post, and a telegram. 


‘Has been fire at Stone House. Much damage done. Come 
if possible. Marion seriously ill.— ETHEL.’ 


The following morning at daybreak saw him driving across 
country to catch the first train to Halifax, and, if possible, the next 
steamer for Liverpool. It was a rough passage, and there were 
but few people on board. Will did not care; he was in no mood 
to make himself amiable to strangers. He was madly anxious to 
come to his journey’s end; anything was better than suspense. So 
he thought when on board ship; but once in the train, steaming 
southwards, with the familiar scenery before his eyes, he told him- 
self that any scrap of hope was better than the knowledge that 
perhaps he had come too late. Try as he would, he could not put 
away from him this one all-ruling thought : ‘ Suppose it is all over, 
and she is dead.’ 

Arrived in London, he drove straight to the station, and tra- 
velled down to shire by night train. He had telegraphed, but 
there was no carriage to meet him. It was only two miles to the 
house, and he resolved to walk; better to do that than to wait and 
knock up a sleepy ostler. In the gray cold daylight of the March 
morning he came within sight of the Stone House. What a change 
was there! One entire wing was gutted by the fire, the windows 
in the long drawing-room were smashed, the frames charred and 
black. The trim garden was trodden under foot by men and horses ; 
one of the elm-trees had been ablaze—-it stood a branchless trunk, 
adding to the horror and desolation of the scene. The front door 
was barricaded with planks of wood; he made his way round to 
the-back. A man came out. 

*Is there no one here ?’ asked Will, fiercely, 
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‘No, sir. Family’s gone to the farm.’ 

Heturned away and walked to the farmhouse. This, too, looked 
deserted—the blinds were drawn down in the upper rooms. He 
knocked at the hall door—no one came; he turned the handle and 
entered. There was a fire in the parlour: at all events, he could 
see the ruddy glow and hear the crackle of wood. In the passage 
he came across the housekeeper, carrying a tray. 

‘Heart alive! Mr. Eldershaw, sir. I never expected you!’ 

‘ How is she ?’ 

The housekeeper wiped her eyes with her apron : 

‘But badly, poor young lady, but badly. Oh! sir, what a 
calamity !’ 

Dimly conscious that (in spite of her grief) the old woman 
was thoroughly enjoying the horror of the situation, he strode 
past into the parlour. A lady was writing at a table by the win- 
dow. Was it Ethel? No. She jumped up and ran towards him 
with eager hands outstretched, with eager voice bidding him a 
thousand times welcome. It was Marion—Marion, whom he had 
thought to find dying—Marion’s voice in his ears and the grasp of 
her dear hands in his. 

‘Will, dear Will, don’t look likethat! Sitdown. She is much 
better ; the doctor said so yesterday.’ 

‘Who is better? Who hasbeen ill? What does this telegram 
mean ?” 

He took it from his pocket book. It was some slight comfort to 
him even now to be business-like and precise ; not that he needed 
to read it again—the words had been ringing in his ears for many 
a day. 

‘It’s a mistake,’ said Marion; ‘it is little Ethel who is ill. 
She caught cold the night of the fire, but she will soon be well 
again, indeed she will. I sent the telegram.’ 

‘Molly,’ he said hoarsely—the joy of seeing her again after the 
long period of suspense had almost broken ‘own his power of 
endurance— Molly, I thought you were seriously ill. I thought so 
ever since I read the telegram, and have been schooling myself to 
bear it. Good heavens!’ he cried, drawing her round to the light 
so that he could better see her face, ‘what would have become of 
me if I had found you dead ?’ 

She looked up and read the truth in his eyes; she heard it in 
every tone of his voice. It was for her sake that he had endured 
such grief that his face was changed with suffering. He had given 
his love and his honest heart to his old playfellow; howcould she 
have been so blind? Did shelove him? Ay,truly. She knew that, 
all unwittingly, she had deceived herself and him. She had tried 
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to plot and plan out his life for him, and had failed to see what 
was as clear as daylight before her. 

‘Will, forgive me!’ That was all she could say. 

It was quite enough. He took her in his arms: his doubts and 
his pride and his poverty were clean forgotten. They understood 
each other at last. 

MARY E, HULLAH. 
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Che Cquilibrist. 


I, 


As a reasonable prelude to this narrative, innumerable instances 
might be quoted of the strange amusements adopted by great 
men when engaged in unbending the bow of their daily toil. 
We will, however, forego such a record, and mention one case 
alone, as being not only peculiarly apposite to episodes which 
follow, but alsointeresting upon its own account and easy of authen- 
tication, supposing the reader to doubt any assertion so strange. 

Know, then, that Herr Von Moser, the great German drama- 
tist and Heaven-sent blessing to English play-adaptors, is said to 
occupy his leisure moments with the art of jugglery. Associations 
between subtle manipulation of flying balls or weighted knives 
and the unravelling of those tangled skeins woven by so great a 
master of comedy as the gentleman in question might possibly 
be discovered and prove interesting; but us it only behoves to 
mention this trait in Herr Von Moser’s character before intro- 
ducing other personages in whose business and pleasures we are 
more immediately concerned. 

Mr. John Bilderbeck had a large fortune and one nephew. 
These were his sole earthly possessions, and neither at any time, 
Mr. Bilderbeck himself occasionally declared, had given him 
particular cause for rejoicing. Considering the amplitude of one 
and the unusual decorum of the other, this statement of Mr. 
Bilderbeck’s might appear strange till examined with added light. 
But it was these very qualities in his two possessions, viz., the size 
of his fortune and the painful propriety of his nephew, that our 
friend quarrelled with. Propriety was not Mr. Bilderbeck’s strong 
point: he liked it in others, but to no distracting extent; and 
the fact of William Sugar, though forty years his uncle’s junior, 
far surpassing that gentleman in sober-mindedness and all those 
virtues which come of age, failed to give Mr. Bilderbeck the plea- 
sure which such a circumstance, perhaps, should have done. As 
for his money, he always maintained that, but for the inevitable 
laziness born and nourished on wealth so considerable, he—John 
Bilderbeck—would have been the greatest equilibrist that ever 
lived. 


He was the disciple of muscle: his nephew ran to brain; he 
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took his pleasures and spent his life in the society of professional 
athletes, male and female: his nephew read much and leaned to- 
wards literature ; he had, in his day, become the greatest amateur 
juggler in England: his nephew wrote poems that were ‘ highly 
commended ’ in competitions ; and, lastly, he went to high-class 
music-halls for his amusements: his nephew did not even go to 
the theatre, but never missed a Richter concert. 

Mr. Sugar and his uncle, as may be imagined, were not socially 
much to one another. Indeed, in days gone by the athlete had 
said harsh things to his orphan nephew, and hinted that a lad 
averse to dumb-bells and dead to the advantages of muscle-pro- 
ducing exercises must have something radically rotten in his 
moral fibre. 

And yet, as years went on, amid all his schemes for the in- 
struction of youthful athletes, his Universal Gymnasia Company, 
his private establishment for the better teaching of funambulism 
and kindred arts—amongst these varied matters, and from the 
centre of a circle of music-hall performers, whose worship and 
servile flattery at times disgusted him, Mr. Bilderbeck did not for- 
get his nephew, and indeed, though he never admitted as much, 
felt some secret respect for that young man’s model and exemplary 
life. After all, blood is thicker than water, even if that water 
have whisky in it and be held to your lips at all hours by time- 
serving trapezists and sycophantic strong men whose sole beauties 
exist in nerve and muscle. These folk honestly, up to a certain 
point, liked Mr. Bilderbeck for himself ; but, beyond that point, 
experienced even keener feelings towards him, for they knew that 
he was not getting younger, and that his very large fortune must 
in the course of nature change hands in years to come. He who 
had legally and morally the strongest claim upon Mr, Bilderbeck 
had not, unfortunately for himself, any knowledge of his uncle’s 
real attitude towards him. 

Mr. Sugar, though naturally anxious to please, was under the 
impression that his actions had no such result in the most im- 
portant quarter. He therefore set himself the following task : to 
find a middle course of conduct which should bring him in contact 
with Mr. Bilderbeck, and enable that frivolous man to see that 
his nephew was hardly the tame cat he imagined, while, at the 
same time, to by no means endanger the reputation of that admir- 
able figure he cut amidst the sedate circles of his ownfriends. Al 
this might have been possible with judicious management and a 
little jesuitism, but for one overpowering and insuperable obstacle. 
Mr. Bilderbeck strongly objected to marriage before a man was 
thirty, and his nephew, at this period but two-and-twenty, had 
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made arrangements to take a wife as soon as his annual fortnight’s 
holiday should be upon him. His uncle, we may note, had him- 
self married, on attaining the years he considered proper to such 
an undertaking, a lady who dived from terrific altitudes into 
netting spread far below. But though it is true that the amateur 
juggler’s conjugal life ended in the Divorce Court—Mrs. Bilder- 
beck proving unreliable and lacking even that modicum of pro- 
priety which her husband deemed desirable—yet he saw no 
reason to change his ideal age for the commencement of married 
bliss ; and, in the event of Mr. Sugar entering the bonds at his 
youthful stage of existence, it was easy to foresee a rupture most 
complete and irremediable between nephew and uncle. In jus- 
tice to young Sugar, however, we must say that no considerations 
of relationship or future monetary advantage would have been 
sufficiently powerful to alter his feelings towards Miss Marian 
Pickance, a lady two years his junior, and whom to see was to 
love—supposing the beholder a male and under twenty-five. 

Her hair was red gold, and the unaided production, both in 
quantity and tint, of nature; her eyes very large and very grey 
and very round; her nose unclassical and attractive; but her 
mouth, with its cherry lips, ripe freshness, sunny smile and snowy 
gleam of little white teeth, made people quite silly about Miss 
Pickance. 

For one so young and so pretty she had a wonderful deal 
of common sense, and, as a result, the general contour of her 
plump little figure much more nearly resembled the shape nature 
intended than is at present usual. Nor was her lover ill-looking. 
On the contrary, had he shaved his scanty and unsatisfactory 
whiskers and kept his hair a trifle shorter, he would have appeared 
distinctly superior to the average young man of his years. 

With a serious and lengthy consultation between these two 
does this story fairly begin. Marian was as keenly alive as her 
lover to the fact that Mr. Bilderbeck must be approached at all 
costs, and the impending event gently broken to him; but, 
while William only sat and bemoaned the hard fact, his sweet- 
heart thought, with bent brows and pursed lips, as to the most 
fitting and likely method of satisfactorily performing the task 
before them. You are to understand that this was not the first 
meeting by several, all convened with the same object. On one 
occasion, for instance, Marian had advised Mr. Sugar to himself 
endeavour to acquire some of that ability for which his uncle was 
so justly celebrated. Sundry feats and manipulative climaxes 
with cups and balls, of which Mr. Bilderbeck was the inventor and 
original performer, William remembered to have heard spoken 
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about ; and now, taking Miss Pickance’s advice, he so far de- 
meaned himself in his own eyes as to purchase at a toy shop such 
appliances as he imagined necessary, and spend an entire Saturday 
afternoon in his sitting-room wrestling with them. But there 
was little of the athlete, still less of the juggler, about Mr. Sugar. 
He belonged, as a boy, to that pale, podgy class, who, when they 
should be among their fellows in the fresh air, rather seek the fire- 
side, a prohibited book, and something sickly to eat. His perform- 
ance ended, therefore, in perspiration, failure, and the splintering to 
fragments of a typical lodging-house vase, valued by his landlady 
(after hearing that it was broken) at half-a-guinea. That superior 
quintessence of virgin vinegar went so far, indeed, as to say that 
the stamping and continued falling to the ground of his new toys 
was enough to expel Mr. Sugar from any well-ordered establish- 
ment, and more especially from one which, at all times, declined 
the shelter of children. She also added that, for a young gentle- 
man with her lodger’s fair name and golden reputation, such 
‘ carryings on’ were no less astounding than painful. It wanted 
not this unkind cut, however, to convince Mr. Sugar that practical 
jugglery must be for ever beyond him. 

To mention but one other suggestion from his sweetheart’s 
fertile brain, before concerning ourselves with the interview and 
deliberations now in process, we will briefly tell how Marian, after 
the failure alluded to, urged on Mr. Sugar the great advisibility 
of taking some elementary lessons in the art from professors 
of repute, or, at least, the advantage to be possibly gained by 
cultivating their company in a quiet and strictly gentlemanlike 
manner. But William recoiled from intercourse with his uncle’s 
cronies. He read the programmes of music-hall performances and 
shuddered. Life-long penury would, he owned to himself, be far 
preferable to a personal knowledge of Signor Boa Constricto, 
the Man-Snake, to any interchange of ideas with XiTrX, the 
Human Cannon Ball, or the remotest attempt at patronage from 
such a man as the ORIGINAL GREEN-EYED ZULU. Even the lesser 
stars appeared equally unapproachable ; and after inditing a letter 
to ‘Les Fréres Jemini,’ the Champion Hat Throwers and Slack- 
wire Walkers—a letter of a respectful, not to say servile, character 
—Mr. Sugar was so utterly sickened at seeing an envelope with 
the name, business address, and accomplishments of these gentle- 
men lying before him in his own handwriting, that he inconti- 
nently tore it to fragments, and vowed that no considerations 
should ever make him again contemplate for one instant either 
instruction from or communication with any public performer 
whatsoever. 
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And yet such power has a strong will over an indifferent weak 
one that, at the very interview Marian and her young man are, at 
this stage of the story, just about completing, she has brought 
forward and triumphantly carried a measure, the essential feature 
of which must perforce be a real, live, professional equilibrist. 

‘If, said she, ‘ you invited your uncle to dinner, and engaged 
some man of skill to meet him, they could talk together upon 
subjects mutually interesting. Then, if necessary, the man of 
skill might illustrate and explain as he dined.’ 

‘There is something in the idea,’ admitted William. ‘ Either 
my uncle, who is certainly eccentric enough to delight in any 
such coarse meal as you propose, will be very much pleased, or 
else fail to catch the spirit of the thing and think I’m going mad.’ 
Marian hereupon elaborated her crude idea in such a manner that, 
having regard for Mr. Bilderbeck’s peculiarities, William was 
bound to admit that, humanly speaking, success should be a 
certainty. 

‘The man of skill,’ explained Miss Pickance, with earnestness 
almost grim and really painful in one so young and pretty, ‘ must 
not immediately make himself known. Nor do you let out the 
secret, but allow him to gradually declare himself. Let him do 
astonishing things with knives; let him conjure watches out of 
pockets and into covered dishes; let him spin plates and produce 
gold fish in the finger glasses; let him fling a dozen oranges into 
the air and keep them whirling about Mr. Bilderbeck’s head like 
a machine hair brush; let him 

‘Yes, quite so, my darling; but a man capable of these feats 
would charge a mint of money, even supposing we could find him,’ 
interrupted Mr. Sugar. 

‘ We must find him, dear ; and, as for expense, think of the object 
in view. You must spare nothing, even call on your Post Office 
Savings Bank hoards if necessary. Then, Bill dear, the glorious 
result! Mr. Bilderbeck will brim over with delight, will say he 
never had such a pleasant evening in his life, and hope that it 
won't be the last by many. He will give the man of skill gold; 
and then, when your dear uncle is feeling like King Herod after 
his entertainment, you remember, out pops the fact from you that 
you are going to marry a really nice girl—shortly.’ 

‘And you think he will stand it ?’ 

‘If he doesn’t, I will see him personally.’ 

The conversation then ceased to be relevant ; but on the follows 
ing day Mr. Sugar prepared to seek out the most likely and easily 
accessible juggler he could hear of. Fortune very greatly favoured 
him. Upon the first sheet of an organ devoted to the music-hall 
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profession appeared an advertisement exactly qualified to fill his 
requirements. It ran as follows :— 


VON HUM, 
THe Prince of Waxzs’s own EqQuittsrist, 
is resting until Jan. 12. 


After that date select evening parties, Temperance Entertainments, &c. &c., 
attended upon moderate terms, 


The business-like terseness of this announcement alone spoke 
in its favour. Here was clearly a man who condescended to no 
nightly, vulgar display before any class of audience. It appeared, 
also, that he was not only in the employ of Royalty, but found so 
much work amongst high-class patrons, that absolute rest and re- 
tirement had become necessary for him. Again, there could be 
little doubt that a personal interest in the Cause—with a big C— 
had prompted Von Hum to especially invite the attention of Tem- 
perance Entertainment organisers; and this fact alone spoke with 
trumpet tongue in his favour. To the ‘ Professor,’ therefore— 
at an address not given here because the historic dwelling was 
recently pulled down—did Mr. Sugar send a note, and one day 
after that upon which Von Hum ended his needed rest there came 
an answer. The writer desired to call upon his correspondent, and 
fixed an early date for doing so. Von Hum’s letter was upon 
tinted paper—but not intentionally tinted ; it also, at one or two 
points, rose superior to mere orthographic detail. Notably, the 
great juggler spelled ‘ obedient’ with a ‘j,’ which circumstance 
led our young friend William to suppose one of two things: either 
that the writer rarely used his pen, or else, as his name clearly im- 
plied, being of foreign extraction, he failed to master with com- 
plete success the language of his adopted country. Mr. Sugar 
altered the hour of meeting proposed by Von Hum, and fixed the 
following Saturday afternoon, at three o’clock, as being the most 
fitting time. Marian’s admitted talent for speaking the right thing 
at the right moment, and her unquestioned superiority over her 
lover in the great and rare art of saying what you mean, made it 
desirable that she should be present at the coming momentous 
interview. A command to that end from William was readily 
obeyed, and when, therefore, Von Hum, most carefully upon his 
hour, found himself introduced by the lady of the house—whose 
eye Mr. Sugar contrived not to catch at the time—the juggler re- 
marked Miss Pickance firmly and judicially posted in a big arm- 
chair, over the back of which leaned her Bill, trying to appear easy 
and athletic, with a to-be-dazzled-by-nothing look in his eye. 
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There was little about the juggler to imply that his royal 
patron took any great personal interest in him. The glory and 
sweet savour of courts did nowhere suggest themselves around his 
person; in fact, to put it neatly and plainly, garlic rather than 
aulic was the essence with which Von Hum saturated the ambient 
air. He appeared distinctly a mean man, a thin, small, inade- 
quately fed man of fifty years old, or thereabout. His cheeks 
were thin and blue, his hair was very short, his moustache hardly 
looked real, his eyes—much marked about corners and lower lids 
by the claws of shadowy crows who had settled while passing, just 
to see their own reflection, perhaps—were brown and bright. But 
Von Hum’s nose was, in every sense, his strong point and the 
only really brave piece of colour about him. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Von Hum, please; I’m glad to see you,’ began 
William, coming forward and shaking hands, while a cool shiver 
ran down his spine. ‘This is Miss Pickance. I wish you to know 
her—-slightly.’ 

‘How d’you do?’ said Marian. ‘I’ve heard of you, sir.’ 

‘Where?’ inquired Hum, taking a chair, putting his hat 
under it, and tucking out of sight a shirt cuff that did him little 
credit. 

‘Oh, in newspapers,’ she answered, fixing her round eyes upon 
the professor. Miss Pickance had read his advertisement two 
weeks running in the ‘ Entr’acte,’ so her statement was true; but 
Von Hum did not take kindly to the compliment. 

‘ They only gives one side to a story in them reports,’ he said ; 
‘but that ain’t got nothing to do with the present job, I suppose. 
D’you want a show, young gentleman? If so, when, where, and 
what? I’m a plain business man, mind.’ 

Plain he was beyond question, and as he sat rubbing his lean 
legs together, alternately hiding the shoe on one foot, the boot on 
the other, Mr. Sugar seriously asked himself if such an exponent 
of his uncle’s favourite pursuit was calculated, even under cireum- 
stances the most favourable, to advance his matrimonial schemes 
or make matters in any measure more smooth with Mr. Bilder- 
beck. 

‘Well, as to “ what,” Mr. Hum, that would be left to you, of 
course. You are an equilibrist, and a celebrated one.’ 

‘I believe you,’ answered the professor, ‘ I certainly incline to 
believe you. Why me and my pard Corker—what’s gone—was 
once the leading stars on the road at the juggle game, that’s a 
fact. There’s things me and Corker—what’s gone—could do that’ll 
never be done again, not this side of the grave.’ 

Equilibrism as an occupation for the next world seemed 
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rather too vast a question to be just then entered upon, and Marian 
spoke. 

‘Corker who has gone?’ she inquired. ‘Has he left the 
business, Mr. Hum?’ 

‘He’s doing something in the Salamander line now, maybe,’ 
answered Von Hum, solemnly. ‘ He’s been dead these years and 
years, Miss.’ 

‘If that’s intended for humour, I don’t like it,’ said William, 
sternly. ‘The secret of your feats,’ he continued, ‘is hardly lost 
while you live, I imagine, Mr. Hum.’ 

‘Why, you see, I’m fifty years of age, and more. No hequi- 
brist never did nothing after he was five-and-forty but teach his 
kids, or someone else’s kids, his business.’ 

‘ And have you no family, Mr. Hum ?’ 

‘Not me. I had one boy what sank to be a circus clown. He 
was all thumbs, as we say, lady, and I discarded him. There’s 
them as say I kicked him out of the house, but it isn’t so. I 


' spoke to him serious. “ You was born of juggling parents,” I said. 


“Your mother was a hequibrist and a good one,” I said. ‘ What 
your father is, you know,” I said. “I reckon I do,” he said, and we 
parted without a blow.’ 

‘Couldn’t we invite Mrs. Hum too?’ exclaimed Marian, her 
face glowing at the brilliant thought. ‘Then Mr. Hum and his 
wife can sit opposite one another and do splendid things!’ 

Von Hum hereupon hunted for a pocket-handkerchief, failed 
to find it ; hunted for a tear, failed to find that also, and then said: 

‘Lord love you, lady! Mrs. Hum what’s gone, I’m alluding 
to. There 7s a present Mrs. Hum, but she’s nothing—a shadow 
—a gossamer—a creature of air.’ 

The extraordinarily unsubstantial character of the present Mrs. 
Hum interested Miss Pickance more than her lover. 

‘Is your wife so very delicate, then?’ she asked. 

‘A thing of air,’ he answered ; and noone among those herein 
mentioned, save himself, know to this day what Von Hum really 
meant. 

‘Am I to understand, then,’ inquired Mr. Sugar, ‘that your 
former greatest feats are now beyond your powers ?’ 

‘Yes, and the blamed pity of it is that there’s no novice I’ve 
yet come by that can pick them up. But there are tricks and 
tricks, Mr. Sugar. The joints stiffen for juggling work—that’s 
where a second profession comes in. A man’s never too old for 
prestidigitatering—slight of ’and, that is.’ 

‘ Are you a conjuror?’ inquired Marian, and Von Hum ap- 
peared pained. 
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‘The word ain’t used among the better men,’ he said. ‘I’ma 
prestidigitater. See here,’ he went on, taking a seedy pack of 
cards out of his pocket, selecting three and putting the remainder 
away again, ‘here, for instance, is a marvellous simple thing what 
I’ve practised a lot. I merely arranges these three cards, so— 
picks ’em up, so—dashes ’em down again, so—and you spots the 
lady—finds the queen, I should say.’ 

‘The middle one,’ guessed Marian. 

‘I won’t deceive you, lady, it is,’ confessed the wizard. ‘ Now 
once again. If you're right, I gives you a half-a-crown ; if I’m too 
sharp for you, you gives me one.’ 

‘Merciful powers! no betting here,’ stammered William. 

‘Betting?’ asked the professor, stopping suddenly, ‘ who’s 
betting? This ain’t betting, it’s slight of ’and—parlour magic 
what I wouldn’t be ashamed of nowhere.’ 

But it nevertheless appeared that Von Hum had every reason 
to be ashamed—at all events of his own lack of skill. Reassured 
by the last remark, young Sugar apologised and hazarded one 
half-crown. This he did three times, and found himself seven 
shillings and sixpence to the good; while Marian also speculated 
and made a half-crown at the first attempt. Von Hum was 
now ten shillings out of pocket, but would not allow himself to be 
discouraged. 

‘The quickness of the ‘and don’t deceive the eye,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Now for one last try, to give mea chance of getting 
my money back. If I loses, I gives you a sovring ; if I wins, you 
gives me a sovring and the ten bob you’ve won. That seems fair, 
don’t it?’ 

‘You have failed so often, Mr. Hum,’ said William, ‘ that it 
would be robbing you.’ 

‘ The trick, I really think, needs a deal more practice,’ added 
Marian. 

‘T’ll risk it nevertheless,’ he answered. ‘Stand there, please, 
close together. Now watch me like tigers; right you are, just so, 
round and round, in and out, bang!’ and down came the three 
cards. 

‘The left-hand one!’ exclaimed Miss Pickance eagerly. 

‘No, no, the right,’ said Mr. Sugar. 

‘I rather think it’s the middle one, though I’m hardly sure 
myself this time,’ replied Hum. He was not mistaken, however, 
and his audience saw very little to further admire in the trick. 
As William produced thirty shillings, he explained that an ex- 
hibition of jugglery, pure and simple, would alone suit his purpose. 
The professor said he could mesmerise, but did not press it ; and, 
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after the other had laid his plans before him, and explained 
exactly what he wished to be done, Von Hum immediately caught 
the spirit of the thing, and dashed into the arrangements with 
refreshing vigour. 

‘Let there be bottles,’ he said. ‘ Champagne bottles are the 
very best of all, but, failing them, ’ock will do.’ 

‘I had no intention of giving quite such an elaborate banquet 
as you advise, but : 

‘Do, dear,’ interrupted Marian; ‘it is worth it. What else 
do you suggest, Mr. Hum ?’ 

‘ As a ’umble juggler, lady, or as a man what’s going to eat a 
dinner ?’ inquired Von Hum. The professor was every moment 
becoming more confidential, and even Marian found this last 
a question not to be answered in a moment. She could hardly 
say simply ‘as a ’umble juggler;’ besides, this humility came 
rather asa shock. Miss Pickance had no idea that Hum was in 
any sense meek or lowly. 

‘ Your own tastes must, of course, be considered, if you express 
any; but please don’t forget for one instant the main object of 
the dinner,’ she answered. 

‘ Exactly—exactly so,’ replied the equilibrist. ‘ Well, person- 
ally, since you are so pressing, I like something frugal, but good ; 
wholesome, but not, as one may say, repellent. May I suggesta 
soup of ox-tail, with a bird—any good bird—and something with 
a flavour to it tofollow? Then, as you have so pointedly asked 
me, I should-——’ 

‘ But the entertainment, my good sir—the tricks, the feats, the 
surprises ?’ broke out William, desperately. 

‘I shall bring them on with the dessert,’ said Von Hum. 
‘As soon as the champagne you mentioned begins to circulate 
freely 

‘But you don’t have champagne with dessert as a rule, Mr. 
Hum,’ objected William. 

‘It’s coming in, I believe,’ said Marian. 

‘It’s come in,’ declared Von Hum, ‘and, personally, I like it 
with every course. Well, my principal feats will, as I say, take 
place at dessert, and the more stiff apparatus—for instance, the 
thing what you ’olds in your mouth to balance ten brimming 
wine-glasses on—I shall bring along with me. By-the-by, let 
there be wine-glasses. Mind, I don’t say I shan’t do a feat or 
two as we gets on with the feed. Wonderful things can be done 
even with a ordinary silver napkin ring; but the climax will be got 
to at dessert.’ 

‘The climax will be got to at dessert’—it sounded like a 
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prophecy, and, indeed, was one. The professor then rose to retire, 
breathing certain final directions for the coming dinner; but a 
question from William stopped him for a moment. 

‘Can you give some idea of your terms, Mr. Hum ?’ 

‘That wants considering,’ he answered. ‘My usual charge is 
two guineas for a ’alf hour’s show. Now this is quite a different 
matter. Firstly, I’ve got to act. I shall be acting a part the 
ole evening: I’ve got to be a gentleman. There you are, you 
see, at once. A actor gets so much, according to his line. I shall 
be playing “ lead ”—the ’ardest of all, you know. Then there’s 
the show. I’m going to give that a power of thought, mind you. 
I ain’t prepared to say but I'll do a “lightning change” at dessert 
—that ’ud fetch him.’ 

‘ What’s a “ lightning change”? ’ inquired Marian. 

‘Why, I pulls a string unbeknown to anybody but me, and, 
without a moment’s warning, orf comes every blessed stitch to 
my back !” 

Miss Pickance found something to interest her outside of the 
window, and William said sternly that such a masterpiece was out 
of the question. 

‘To my back,’ continued the unabashed professor, ‘ and up I 
jumps in a magnificent show dress all ablaze with medals— 
honestly won—and diamonds and silks.’ 

With this really superb promise he withdrew, having finally 
made it clear that his account would not be less than five guineas, 
and might run to a trifle more. On his way to the door Von Hum 
airily caught up a vase—the fellow to that already mentioned— 
placed it on the back of his hand, sent it rapidly revolving through 
space, and finally secured it again by the neck when a couple of 
inches from the fire-irons. 

‘ Good-day to you; good-day, lady. Evening dress, of course ? 
Fix an early date—to-morrow will suit me—and don’t forget the 
bird—any good bird.’ There was a silence, and then the street 
door shut. 

‘Did nobody open the door for him?’ asked Mr. Sugar. 

‘No. Why, dear ?’ 

‘ Nothing, only I hope it was not my umbrella he took. He’s 
hardly the man to have passed a stand full.’ 

There was another silence; then Marian spoke: ‘He will do 
for us, I think, Bill dear ?’ 

‘I’ve every reason to fear he will, dear.’ 

‘ No, I don’t mean that. See how enthusiastic he was, how 
he threw himself into the scheme.’ 

‘He threw himself into the dinner,’ 
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‘His talent is unquestionable, at any rate. Besides, we can’t 
go back now, Bill. You will write your invitation to Mr. Bilder- 
beck to-night.’ 


II. 


Mr. Sugar came as near lying as ever he had in the letter to 
his uncle. The most elastic casuistry was necessary to prove he 
did not at any point absolutely overstep the bounds of truth with 
regard to Von Hum. But the recipient of this communication 
was well pleased with it. True, he had never before been asked 
to dine with his nephew, nor, indeed, had at any time invited 
William to a similar meal; but, none the less, he resolved that 
the coming banquet should form a precedent, that he would ‘see 
more of Mr. Sugar, that it was almost a pity the pending 
amenities had not in the first place sprung from him — Mr. 
Bilderbeck himself. These reflections he was the more readily 
moved to in that, of late, his athletic friends had somewhat 
failed to give him the pleasure and amusement at all times 
formerly derived from their company. Athletes did not appear 
to him quite as of old. Was it that the tribe was changing in 
some essential points? was it that inherent coarseness, vulgarity, 
and addiction to shameless toad-eating when in his presence were 
more parts of the juggling gymnast of the period than heretofore ? 
or was it that Mr. Bilderbeck began to experience distaste at living 
so much among men far his juniors in years? For, though on 
terms of intimacy with many a superannuated professor or pro- 
fessoress coeval with himself, the old gentleman had always spent 
much time amidst the younger and actively employed exponents of 
his favourite study. But now, truth to tell, Mr. Bilderbeck was 
very naturally beginning to find a want in his life. He felt age 
creeping upon him, and had already begun to develop a tendency 
to think of the next world, and the recognised approaches to it, 
that made his friends seriously uneasy. And now came his 
nephew’s letter. William had many good acquaintances, and 
nearly all older than himself—this Mr. Bilderbeck knew ; these 
good acquaintances possessed fathers, mothers, aunts, and uncles 
as superior and godly as they were—this Mr. Bilderbeck knew 
also. Into some such society he seriously thought about intro- 
ducing himself. ‘That was my original social position,’ he re- 
flected, ‘and why not return to it? Isee no difficulty; for when 
repentant prodigals bring their own fatted calves with them, there 
are always folk ready to do the welcoming.’ So he graciously 
accepted an invitation to meet at dinner his nephew’s ‘ friend of 
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foreign extraction,’ and looked forward with no small interest to 
the coming entertainment. 

Meantime it is impossible to sufficiently regret the utter and 
dire dislocation produced in Mr. Sugar’s usually serene course of 
life by the preparations for his feast. 

Open war was declared with the landlady, and that austere 
woman would unquestionably have given him warning at the first 
hint of the contemplated festivities had not Miss Pickance, acting 
on impulse, deliberately kissed her upon one occasion and begged 
her to be a good, reasonable soul. Marian’s osculatory sacrifice 
was attended with satisfactory results. The essence of vinegar 
stared, rubbed her sallow cheek where the kiss had descended, 
said, ‘Lor! fancy that!’ and withdrew, for the time being at any 
rate. Von Hum, by-the-by, had taken an umbrella, at least one 
was missing—a silk one that belonged to a fellow-lodger of Mr. 
Sugar’s. This youth had never done more than run a good second 
to William as a pink of adolescent propriety ; but it now appeared 
likely that, in the immediate future, he would hopelessly out- 
distance his rival. 

Funds, so Marian put it, must not be any object as long as her 
lover’s Post Office Savings Bank nest-egg remained to be drawn 
upon. She herself could furnish no monetary aid, but supported 
William nobly during these trying preliminaries, and only left him 
ten minutes before the guests were expected on the fateful night 
itself. 

With most artistic fingers she arranged flowers about the 
~ dinner-table, and thus added to the really fine display an adjacent 
restaurant had been able to produce. An Italian waiter from the 
same establishment was to devote his entire energies to the repast, 
and Mr. Sugar, with that recklessness which so quickly grows on 
one after passing the first milestone or two upon the road to ruin, 
had purchased a half-dozen of cheap champagne, two bottles of 
port and two of Scotch whisky—these last at the dictation of 
Von Hum, who walked over the night before on purpose to name 
them. 

‘I foresee the worst,’ said Mr. Sugar, as Marian prepared to 
depart. 

‘Don’t say that, Bill dear. Everything promises splendidly. 
Only keep up your courage. Mr. Hum said it would be all right 
at night, and he ought to know.’ 

Miss Pickance took a final glance of admiration at the dinner- 
table, and went her way. Ten minutes later, upon the stroke of 
seven, Von Hum himself arrived. He looked much better by 
candle-light, showed a clean shave and shirt-front, was painted an 
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inch thick, and appeared not a day older than thirty, except in a 
side light. 

‘What have you done with your moustache, Mr. Hum ?’ in- 
quired William. 

‘Did I wear one on Saturday ?’ 

‘Certainly you did.’ 

‘ Ah, well, sometimes I puts it on, sometimes not. To-night 
I thought it best not.’ 

‘ And your hair?’ 

‘It isn’t my hair. It’s a wig—best I could hire. I’ve spared 
nothing, I tell you, knowing how you want this thing carried 
through in a tip-top way.’ 

Von Hum opened his carpet bag and drew from it sundry pro- 
fessional implements. Then taking off his coat, to which a re- 
markable display of shirt-cuff was attached, he moistened his 
palms and prepared to run over some feats to be set forth with 
good results later on. 

‘Are you in form?’ asked Mr. Sugar nervously, seeing that 
the professor appeared utterly unequal to the task of catching, in 
rapid succession, four weighted knives, two in each hand. Von 
Hum dropped one on his foot and swore audibly. 

‘“ Form”? No. Rusty as the : 

His simile was never learnt, for at that moment a hansom 
stopped at the door, and Von Hum had barely time to get into 
his coat and put his knives out of sight when Mr. Bilderbeck 
arrived. 

‘Don’t you worry your ’ed *bout the jugglery,’ whispered the 
professor to William as that young man’s uncle entered the room. 
‘If the knives don’t come orf right, I’ve got that slight of ’and I 
showed you ready for him. I’m a going to work the “lightning 
change ” too.’ 

Mr. Bilderbeck looked a fine old gentleman enough. He was 
clad in a big drab overcoat, with larger buttons than are usually 
worn nowadays, and, beneath this garment, wore a pleasing 
frilled shirt-front and an old-fashioned dress suit, complete to the 
ponderous bunch of seals that protruded from beneath his waist- 
coat. 

‘Uncle John, this is a very great pleasure,’ said William. 

‘Nephew William, I’m glad to see you,’ answered Mr. Bilder- 
beck, getting half out of his overcoat. 

‘Uncle, this is my friend of foreign extraction,’ continued 
William. 

‘Sir, I’m glad to meet you,’ responded Mr. Bilderbeck, getting 
quite out of his overcoat and shaking hands with the waiter, who 
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glared at him and said, ‘ No, no—you make mistake.’ Then Von 
Hum was introduced, and the meal began. 

Now it so happened, most unluckily for Mr. Sugar’s plans, that 
his uncle, only a few short hours previously, had reached an era 
and closed an epoch of his existence. This fact led to a frame of 
mind in Mr. Bilderbeck that, if not absolutely pensive and de- 
spondent, was certainly more than sober and unquestionably tinged 
with absolute gloom. The old gentleman’s custom had been for 
many years to spend at least a daily hour or two in the active 
exercise of that vocation he was so well fitted to adorn. But 
to-day, for the first time, he failed, after repeated attempts, to 
perform a certain feat that he greatiy prided himself upon—a feat 
adequate execution of which showed the possession of strength, 
skill, and quickness of eye very remarkable in a man of Mr. 
Bilderbeck’s age. One by one his accomplishments would thus 
slip away from him, until participation in his great pursuit must 
for ever cease. Rather than a prolonged and unavailing contest 
with the inevitable, therefore—rather than a personal and un- 
seemly struggle with advancing old age over each of his cherished 
tricks in turn, Mr. Bilderbeck was minded to becomingly yield at 
this first delicate hint of what might reasonably be expected, to 
gracefully relinquish the arts of active jugglery while he still 
remained an undoubtedly great exponent in them. This cession, 
moreover, would fit well enough with his other contemplated 
changes and reformations. 

Said Mr. Bilderbeck to Von Hum: 

‘Your name, sir, is a curious name. I knew a Von Hum five- 
and-twenty years ago. He was no connection of yours, that being 
merely his professional title. At the date I speak of he promised 
to be a good, nay a great juggler. But he took to drink, as many 
do, went to the bad, and beat his wife to death, or something of 
that kind. His real name was Rubidge. Soup? certainly.’ 

‘Vat a bad lot, sare,’ answered Von Hum. Then, with fur- 
tive and uneasy glance, he sought Mr. Sugar’s eye. It was glassy, 
and fixed on Mr. Bilderbeck, who, innocent that any spirit of 
discomfort had spread abroad, drank his soup and appeared at 
peace. 

‘Well, William,’ he began at length, ‘I’m glad to see you. 
We must be more to one another, William. Life is short, William. 
The older I grow, the more it is borne in upon me that life is 
short.’ 

‘Believe me, my dear Uncle John,’ replied Mr. Sugar, ‘ that, 
for my own part, I would gladly see more of you and be of some 
service, too, if that were possible; but our tastes are, unfortu- 
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nately, very different. Your admiration for muscular and athletic 
manhood, for those marvels of agility that the human frame, 
under command of the mind, is able to achieve, have not, I re- 
gret to say, the same fascination for me as a man’s mental attri- 
butes themselves possess when employed and displayed in the 
paths of literature, be it the literature of art, or the literature of 
science.’ 

Mr. Bilderbeck took this awful sentence quite in good part, 
even seemed pleased with it. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘ perhaps at your time of life more exercise and 
less mental application might be desirable. Now, with me it is 
different. I have reached an age when memory and a clear mind 
are the best things a man can hope for. Muscle—even such muscle 
as mine—begins to lose its nervous power when you are my age. 
It is borne in upon me, William, that to give up practical jugglery 
would be a wise move on my part.’ 

‘Don’t you, my goote sare,’ struck in Von Hum; ‘you vill 
greatly repent of it.’ 

The professor, in his character of the gentleman of foreign 
extraction, had developed a mongrel vehicle of speech that made 
Mr. Sugar’s hair stand on end each time he spoke. But there is 
every reason to believe that Von Hum himself thought he was 
talking French, and talking it well. 

‘Chuck not a goote ‘abit, sare,’ he continued. ‘As one of 
foreign abstraction, I say to you, Monsure Bilderbeek, chuck not 
a goote ‘abit.’ 

‘Where did you come from ?’ asked the old gentleman, shortly. 

‘I am of France,’ answered Von Hum, and as he said so, 
true to his early promises, fired a napkin ring from under his 
finger towards the guest of the evening. The ring should have 
stopped at Mr. Bilderbeck’s plate and then recoiled to the pro- 
fessor, but both screw and direction were faulty. The juggler’s 
missile struck a glass of port wine instead, shattering the fragile 
vessel and deluging Mr, Bilderbeck with the liquid it contained. 
William Sugar was very much annoyed indeed, but his uncle, 
looking more surprised than angry, mopped himself with the 
Italian waiter’s aid, accepted Von Hum’s apology, and was not 
only ready to believe the ring had slipped, but, at the other’s 
earnest entreaty, admitted he had taken no offence whatever, 
because he felt quite certain that none was meant. 

‘I was saying, when interrupted, William, that with years 
come certain responsibilities we can no more shut our eyes to 
than the years themselves. It is borne in upon me that you're 
a good lad, William. Don’t shake your head; there is much to 
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admire in you. The friendships you have contracted speak well 
for you; the staid and unexceptionable circle of your acquaint- 
ances speak very well indeed for you. You work hard and you 
save money, and you take just views.’ 

‘My dear Uncle John, you overwhelm me.’ 

It will be obvious, under the circumstances, that Mr. Sugar’s 
mental attitude towards Von Hum was not one of friendliness. 
How to get that able man clear of the premises—how, without 
indecency, to expel Von Hum, was the problem he frantically set 
himself. Here sat Mr. Bilderbeck in a frame of mind that could 
only be described as seraphic, a frame of mind that might never 
recur, while chaos lurked within a short yard of him. Would it 
be possible to suppress the Prince of Wales’s own equilibrist ?—that 
appeared to be the question. Meanwhile the royal juggler was 
making a meal that would probably last him a week. He had 
taken the champagne at first in luscious sips, and rolled each sip 
upon his palate; but finding it was only necessary to empty his 
glass for the other gentleman of foreign extraction to immediately 
refill it, the professor began to drink at a greatly increased rate 
—a rate insulting to any vintage worthy of deglutition at all. 
William tried subtle collusion with Von Hum. He wrote upon a 
scrap of paper, ‘ Feign illness and retire.’ This he despatched with 
a helping of roast fowl, and when a second plate of the same 
* good bird’ became desirable, Mr. Sugar received an answer upon 
the reverse side of his own communication, half hidden in some 
bread sauce. Scorning foreign idiom, the professor had merely 
jotted down two words: ‘ Not me!’ 

More and more sombre were the channels into which Mr. 
Bilderbeck’s conversation drifted—channels where nobody could 
possibly have found themselves more at their ease, in a general 
way, than his nephew. But just now, having some regard for the 
probable future movements of Von Hum, Mr. Sugar wanted a 
lighter and more frivolous interchange of views. He strove to 
catch the faintest hint of trapezes in the rambling discourse his 
uncle was keeping up; he thirsted for information respecting 
those masterly manipulations of cups and balls known to the 
world as Mr. Bilderbeck’s own invention; any casual allusion to 
a tight-rope must have made a man of him at once; but none of 
these things happened. Mr. Bilderbeck ate well, drank the port 
(which William now regretted had not been a more generous and 
costly class of wine), and at no time rose to any of those topics 
his nephew had ever understood were the very breath of his life. 
So, although it nearly choked him to do it, Mr. Sugar took the 
initiative, 
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‘ How is funambulation ?’ he said, huskily. 

‘ Never mind that,’ answered Mr. Bilderbeck. ‘ What church 
or churches do you go to of a Sunday, nephew William ?’ 

Nephew William told him. 

‘It’s borne in upon me that a minister or ministers are good to 
know, William,’ continued his uncle. ‘What minister or ministers 
are best to know ?’ 

Could it be possible? Yes—dead to all sense of the fitness 
of things, heedless of the conversation, of Mr. Sugar’s agonised 
countenance, of every circumstance save that the champagne had 
ended and the bottles were therefore empty—Von Hum was on 
the eve of an eyuilibristic outburst. As Mr. Bilderbeck jotted 
down some addresses for future reference, ‘ the Prince of Wales’s 
own’ rose in all his professional pride of power, wiped his mouth, 
and seized three of the recumbent ‘dead men’ behind him. 

‘You fond of this art, I tink, sare?’ he inquired. ‘I know how 
to ’andle ze bottle myself.’ 

Von Hum then began a performance, and with wonderful 
regularity his clumsy implements whirled from hand to hand, 
while William set his teeth and Mr. Bilderbeck looked about as 
much astonished as it was possible for him to look. Then the 
performer began whistling an accompaniment through his teeth, 
and accentuated the time by rapping each bottle in turn on the 
table before him. Finally, when attempting something more 
than usually able, two of his flying vessels collided in mid air with 
unsatisfactory results; but even here Von Hum showed himself 
equal to the occasion. Seizing the larger part of a broken plate 
which now lay before him, he tossed the still intact bottle over 
his shoulder, purposing to catch it upright on the edge of the 
aforesaid broken trencher. 

‘You should have ze soda-water bottle,’ he explained. 

The present one served well enough, however. Lighting 
upon the chandelier, it brought a gas globe on to Mr. Sugar’s 
head, and, on reaching the centre of the dinner-table, effected 
minor casualties too numerous to mention. 

‘This is outrageous!’ screamed William. ‘My dear uncle, 
you must think my—my guest here mad—and he is mad, per- 
fectly mad, about jugglery ; but I’d no notion, positively not the 
faintest, that he could conduct himself in this infamous manner. 
Mr. Hum, sir, you astound my uncle, and horrify me.’ 

The juggler was just about to seek in his carpet bag for certain 
apparatus necessary when ten wine-glasses have to be balanced 
simultaneously, but at this rebuke he resumed his seat. 

‘Only let me get cool again, then I'll show you,’ he said. 
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Mr. Bilderbeck, meanwhile, having scanned Von Hum narrowly, 
and having looked askance at his nephew more than once, now 
spoke to the former as follows : 

‘If you practised for a hundred years you would do no good, 
Von Hum. You're too hot-headed, too blustering, too clumsy.’ 

The professor, about to answer with some warmth, caught his 
employer’s eye and subsided. Twice he fingered the string con- 
nected with his ‘ lightning change,’ but each time thought better 
of it, and finally drowned Mr. Bilderbeck’s insult in strong drink. 
William’s uncle, twice interrupted in his improving reflections, 
now exchanged a few words with Von Hum on professional 
subjects. 

‘It is borne in upon me that you are a trifle too old for jug- 
glery now, sir,’ he remarked. ‘Your great equilibrist is born, not 
made. Take my advice and give it up, sir.’ 

Then, removing four oranges from their dish, the old fellow, 
most affably, went through a variety of complex manceuvres with 
surprising aecuracy, neatness, and ease. The delighted Sugar 
breathed again, and in his joy utterly staggered Mr. Bilderbeck by 
the effusive adulation he poured forth. But the young man’s 
happiness was short-lived ;. a new and horrible danger threatened 
him; large quantities of whisky, in connection with the cham- 
pagne already absorbed, were beginning to suggest themselves 
about Von Hum. 

‘Call them feats! The’re exercises—do’em with m’eyes shut,’ 
that artist suddenly exclaimed on the completion of Mr. Bilder- 
beck’s performance. ‘ What’s four—two in each ’and?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘I can catch eight, nine, ten—any number you like— 
m’eyes shut.’ 

The professor’s voice was no longer disguised except in liquor ; 
a little of his paint had run over his shirt front, his eyes were 
bleared, his wig awry, and John Bilderbeck’s brow grew dark as 
he gazed upon him. The dinner proceeded in silence for about 
one minute and a half, then Von Hum rose again, challenged 
their careful attention, said he was the best juggler in this world 
or any other, and, by way of proving it, deliberately broke his 
finger glass with the nut-crackers and began scattering impreca- 
tions. 

‘You rile a cove, make his nerve go anyhow, and then ’spect 
him to give a show similar to show ’fore Prince of Wales.’ Mr. 
Bilderbeck started. 

‘I thought so,’ he said. ‘This was borne in upon me ten 
minutes ago. You are that miserable professional juggler, 
Rubidge.’ 
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‘’Fessional—yes I am, and a good one tuo. If you ain’t never 
heard of Hum—Von Hum and Corker, what’s gone, you’re no 
judge of hequibrists—not you.’ 

‘I’m a judge of soberness and decency, at any rate,’ thundered 
Mr. Bilderbeck, rising in wroth and turning to his nephew. ‘ At last 
Isee through your disgusting and degrading purpose, William Sugar. 
You have brought me here to meet this hideous, incapable dis- 
grace to his profession, to show me the difference between those 
with whom you believe my life is spent and your own model self. 
In a pharisaic spirit that I cannot sufficiently express my con- 
tempt for, you endeavour to point a moral and adorn a tale at my 
expense. You wished to see me at your table to insult me; you 
spare no pains, no falsehoods, no money, nothing, to make your 
gratuitous offence complete at every point. I congratulate you 
upon the result, and beg to say that at this moment the drunken, 
paint-smeared ruffian at present trying to steal that silver fork is 
not, in my eyes, a more disreputable spectacle than are you your- 
self. I came to this house, William Sugar, in a spirit of kindly 
affection toward you, with certain ideas of breaking old associations, 
of seeking amidst a class which you, I imagined, represented, a 
peaceful and seemly old age. But my eyes are open; I find my 
own nephew heartless, coarse, unmanly, and a liar. Heaven defend 
me from his friends and from him.’ 

‘He said he was the Prince of Wales’s own,’ moaned William. 

‘And I am—greatest hequibrist—this—any other age. You 
shall have show now—like it or not. Lion when roused.’ 

Von Hum, continuing to speak with that telegraphic omission 
of unimportant words often apparent in gentlemen under the 
same influence, staggered to the door, sat down upon the ground 
with his back to it, and feebly endeavoured to produce his ‘ light- 
ning change.’ He was ultimately successful, the result being as 
though some chrysalis, mean and ugly, had produced a moth 
meaner and uglier than itself. Von Hum split up the back and 
down the trouser legs, to appear clad in ancient and seedy flesh- 
ings that had once been red, but now suggested nothing but iron- 
mould and darning cotton in different shades. Other tawdry 
articles clung about the professor’s lean form, including an adorn- 
ment of merit he had already particularised. This, struggling to 
his feet, he nearly forced down Mr. Bilderbeck’s throat, in order 
that that sceptic might the better be able to see some dim and 

rusty legend inscribed thereon. 

‘The Prince’s own ’and give it me,’ he said, bawling at the top 
of his voice. ‘I’ve been bad—awful bad. I know it—you know 

it—everybody knows it ; but Prince’s own ’and give it me. 
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Pawned others—hundreds—honestly come by—all froii crowned 
’eds and music ’all ’prietors—but this stuck to, sir, ’cause Prince’s 
own ’and—’is very ’and ; 

Here Von Hum melted at the gracious recollection. He wept 
silent drops which, accompanied by maudlin vocal wailings, in- 
creased to a thunder shower and terminated in an outburst of 
drunken laughter that stretched the professor limp and prone 
across the doorway. 

‘Oh Lor!’ he groaned, ‘what a night we're a ’aving of! I 
ain’t ’ad such a time since j 

Suddenly realising he was alone, Von Hum once more managed 
to get upon his legs, and began transferring every portable article 
in the room to his carpet bag with such expedition as he could 
command. But his sun was very nearly setting. 

Mr. Bilderbeck and his nephew had left the house together, 
and while one hailed a hansom, got in, and for ever shook the 
dust off his feet against his wretched nephew, the other found a 
policeman and returned to the field of battle. 

Five minutes later Von Hum and his ‘lightning change,’ and 
his carpet bag, and his medal were all in the hands of the law. 

And here this narrative abruptly closes, an event which, from 
its title, must be allowed to be perfectly reasonable. Von Hum 
is once again in that obscurity from which he temporarily emerged 
to take his place in this unhappy chronicle ; Marian Pickance has 
not yet followed any definite course of action; William Sugar, in 
new lodgings, is suffering from brain trouble, the end of which 
it is impossible to foresee ; and Mr. Bilderbeck is in two minds. 
But whether he will in reality devote his wealth to the Church 
House, or adopt the sons of a hard-working professional man who 
can play the violin standing on his head, it is difficult at present 
todetermine. Certain are we, however, that unless Miss Pickance 
is a cleverer young lady than even William Sugar takes her for, 
that youth himself will participate in none of the advantages 
accruing to the world from Mr, Bilderbeck’s fortune. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 





Diana, 


Few people were better liked in Dimsford than Miss Hardwicke 
of the Manor. She was kind-hearted to a fault, hospitable, and 
generous. She was handsome, too, and came of a good old family. 
Besides all these claims to popularity, she had five thousand a 
year in her own right, which, you may be sure, did not make her 
any the less popular. It was entirely her own fault that at the 
age of sixty-seven she was still Miss Hardwicke, for her admirers 
had been legion. The admirers of single ladies with five thousand 
a year are, indeed, not far to seek, as a rule; but Clemency Hard- 
wicke in her young days, with her bonnie face, and her warm, 
impulsive heart, was a bargain no man need have regretted, even 
had these possessions been her only dower. 

People said they wondered at her living alone in the grim- 
looking Manor—for it was a grim old mansion, though the grounds 
were like fairyland—and a few sage gossips had been heard to pre- 
dict, with many headshakings, and somewhat vague phraseology, 
that some day the poor dear old lady would find herself murdered 
in her bed. For the Hardwicke diamonds and family plate were 
famous all over the county, and Miss Hardwicke—being a woman, 
and therefore self-willed— would not take the advice of her friends 
and well-wishers, and consign those valuables to the safe keeping 
of the bank. Indeed, to all appearance, the old lady’s jewels and 
plate were the source of much keener anxiety to other people than 
to their possessor. 

‘ What was the use of the solid old safe let into the wall in the 
east corridor,’ she would ask placidly, ‘if one could not have all 
one’s belongings under one’s own roof?’ At any rate there they 
remained, secure and unmolested. 

On the April night on which my story opens, Miss Hardwicke 
was in quite an excited frame of mind, for she expected a visitor. 
Not that visitors were anything unusual at Dimsford Manor; but 
this visitor was the daughter of Clemency Hardwicke’s last surviv- 
ing male relative, namely, her nephew, James Dare, who had 
sailed for America twenty years ago, married there, and, quite 
recently, died there. His aunt had heard nothing of him since 
he left England, until the letter arrived—written a few days 
before his death—begging her to be a friend to his only child 
Diana. Miss Hardwicke’s heart warmed to this girl whom she 
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had never seen, and she counted the days until her arrival with 
almost childish impatience and longing. Diana was not, however 
—the letter said—to proceed to Dimsford immediately on her 
arrival in England, but to spend a short time in Southport with a 
sister of her mother’s. So Miss Hardwicke had been both sur- 
prised and delighted on the morning of this April day to receive 
a telegram from her grand-niece, saying that she had just arrived 
in Liverpool, and would come straight on to Dimsford, arriving 
about seven o'clock. The old lady, therefore, had been very busy 
all day, superintending, with loving care, the arrangement of the 
pretty rooms which were to be occupied by the homeless stranger. 

‘So nice of the dear child,’ she mused, as she slowly paced up 
and down in the firelight, ‘ to come straight here instead of going 
to Southport! I wonder if James has talked of me to her. Poor 
James! He was always a fine warm-hearted fellow. I feel I shall 
love the dear girl.’ 

As she glanced at the time-piece for the twentieth time in as 
many minutes, carriage wheels were heard grinding up the drive, 
and a few moments afterwards the hall-bell clanged loudly. Miss 
Hardwicke hastened into the hall, trembling with excitement. A 
tall, erectly-built girl was just entering, muffled in heavy wrappings. 

‘Auntie!’ she exclaimed nervously. ‘ Dear, dear Aunt Cle- 
mency.’ As she spoke she threw herself into the old lady’s arms, 
and sobbed convulsively. 

Aunt Clemency’s kind heart was utterly taken by storm, and 
then and there she took the lonely girl into her affections for ever. 
And indeed Diana was very winning and lovable. She was a 
handsome girl, too, with well-cut, if rather large features, thick 
brown hair cut short in the then prevailing fashion, and a pair of 
splendid, heavily-lashed dark eyes. But handsome as she was, 
her principal charm was her manner. Frank, loving, and impul- 
sive, there was a quaint air of almost boyish audacity about her 
which was irresistibly captivating. She looked quite twenty ; but 
in reality, as her aunt knew, she was only seventeen. Her con- 
versation was bright and original, and by the time dinner was over 
Miss Hardwicke felt as though they had known each other for 
years, 

‘Am I like my father, do you think, auntie?’ Diana asked, 
as they sat in the drawing-room after dinner. 

‘Well, dear,’ replied the old lady, ‘I can hardly tell. It is so 
long since I saw your poor father. But there is a look in your 
eyes that reminds me of what he was as a boy.’ 

‘I had a splendid portrait of my father,’ went on Diana, lifting 
her clear dark eyes to her aunt’s, ‘and letters, and papers, and 
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that. But do you know I lost the bag they were in, on board the 
steamer, or between the docks and the railway-station at Liver- 
pool. I was provoked, because,’ with a winsome little smile, ‘I 
didn’t know if you would take a strange niece on her own creden- 
tials.’ 

‘My dear!’ said her aunt, deprecatingly. 

‘I came over with such a queer girl,’ went on Diana, looking 
dreamily into the fire. ‘I quite liked her at first. She had soft 
dark eyes, something like yours, and a pretty, confiding kind of 
manner. She wasn’t bad-looking, if she hadn’t had a deep scar 
right across her left eyebrow. She said she had fallen and cut 
it when a child. Well, at first we were great friends, and quite 
confidential. I told her I was coming here to you, and all that, 
and then she told me about herself. She said she was quite alone 
in the world, and was going to be—let me see—I think she said 
an actress.’ 

Miss Hardwicke looked very grave. 

‘ My dear child,’ she remonstrated, ‘ what a most objectionable 
acquaintance for you! I hope and trust that you , 

‘ Wait a minute, auntie,’ interrupted the girl, laughing. ‘By- 
and-bye we had a kind of row’ (certainly Diana’s expressions were 
a little strong) ‘ because—well, I went into my cabin, which was 
a little one I had all to myself, and found her with my bag open 
—the one I lost afterwards—turning over all my papers. I got 
mad, and said some rather rude things; and she cried and told 
some fearful lies, which of course didn’t deceive me. So we were 
rather cool after that. But it struck me as odd that that bag 
should disappear, because it had all my spare money in it. You 
see, I never used to lock up things, but I will, after this,’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Miss Hardwicke impressively. ‘We must 
never put temptation in a fellow-creature’s way. And, my dear, 
you should not enter into conversation with strangers. A young 
girl cannot be too careful in travelling alone. I have no doubt 
she was some low, dishonest creature, whose object from the first 
was to steal the money,’ concluded the old lady, with unwonted 
uncharitableness. 

‘Do you think she took it, then?’ asked the girl wonderingly. 

‘My dear, I think there is but little doubt of it.’ 

‘I guess you wouldn’t have thought that if you could have 
seen her,’ said Diana, shaking her head thoughtfully. ‘She was 
such a sweet innocent-looking little thing! And yet it seemed 
queer, too.’ 

‘But, Diana,’ said Aunt Clemency in anxious tones, ‘I hope 
you had enough money to bring you comfortably here ?’ 
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‘Well, I hadn’t much,’ returned the girl, frankly. ‘ But I got 
along. I say, auntie,’ she went on after a minute or two, ‘ you 
weren’t vexed at my coming straight here instead of going, as I 
ought to have done, to see my mother’s people, were you? You 
see,’ with a wistful upward look, ‘father had talked so much of 
you, and I felt lonely, and so—and so—I came! Somehow,’ in a 
very low voice, ‘I felt it would be more like coming home.’ 

The old lady coloured with pleasure. 

‘Vexed, my dear?’ she replied. ‘Most certainly not. Iam 
only too glad to learn you were prepared to love your old auntie. 
I hope you won’t find it very dull here. Though, to be sure, there 
are plenty of nice young people within walking and driving 
distance,’ she added reflectively. 

‘Oh, I don’t care much about young people,’ observed Diana. 
‘ Poor father and I were always together, you know; and we hadn’t 
many friends.’ 

A long conyersation followed, regarding the girl’s home life 
in America, and her passionate love for her dead father. All so 
simply and touchingly told, that the old lady’s eyes overflowed 
more than once. Then there was a long silence, broken abruptly 
by Diana. 

‘Whose portrait is that ?’ she asked, pointing to a photograph 
frame which stood on the mantelpiece. 

‘That is my godson, Chester Lennox,’ returned Miss Hard- 
wicke, with some pride. ‘He is a barrister, very clever, and the 
dearest fellow in the world.’ 

Diana took down the frame, and gazed at the portrait atten- 
tively. It represented a young man with a quiet clever-looking 
face, a dark moustache, and keen, rather deep-set eyes. 

‘Does he ever come here?’ the girl asked, as she carefully 
replaced the frame again. 

‘Yes, often. I expect he may be down next week.’ 

‘Did he know I was coming ?’ 

‘Why, yes, my dear, of course. He quite looks forward to 
knowing you.’ 

‘Perhaps he won’t like me,’ observed Diana gravely. 

‘He is sure to like you,’ returned the old lady, leaning back 
in her chair with a little smile. 

‘You remind me of some old picture, Aunt Clemency,’ said 
the girl softly, after a pause, turning her great eyes almost 
reverently on her companion, ‘with your black velvet gown and 
soft lacey cap, and your lovely dark eyes and white hair. Ah, for- 
give my being so blunt,’ she added quickly. ‘We Americans are 
blunt, you know.’ 
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But the old lady blushed and looked pleased at her niece’s 
outspoken admiration. She thought the girl looked like a picture 
herself, as she sat there with her flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 
Soon after this both ladies went to bed. But Miss Hardwicke was 
far too excited to sleep for some time. Indeed, she lay awake 
half the night thinking what an exquisite arrangement it would 
be if by-and-bye her godson and this charming young girl were 
to fall in love with and marry each other. And how, in that case, 
she would persuade them to make their home at the Manor, and 
would insist on doubling Chester’s income—that is to say, if that 
somewhat difficile young man would listen to reason. 

‘Poor Chester,’ she thought compassionately; ‘he works so 
hard, and is so foolishly proud and obdurate about money matters. 
Very likely, while I am comfortably in bed, he is sitting wearily 
studying those dreadful law-books, and wearing himself to death, 
poor fellow.’ As a matter of fact, Chester Lennox was at that 
precise moment attending a convivial meeting at his club, with 
other choice spirits like unto himself—which meeting did not 
break up until an advanced hour in the morning. But his god- 
mother, dear innocent soul, did not know this; so she continued 
her benevolent plans for the lightening of his arduous duties, and 
for his transformation into a Benedick, with an earnestness which 
would have amused him mightily could he have divined her 
thoughts. Andas Aunt Clemency lay drowsily in the firelight, her 
thoughts hurried further and further into the future. Children’s 
voices seemed to sound in the silent corridors; children’s eyes 
smiled into hers. And then Miss Hardwicke fell asleep. 

As the days went on the affection between aunt and niece be- 
came more firmly cemented than ever. Diana, if a little brusque 
in her manner at times, was a most intelligent and fascinating 
companion ; and such of the élite of Dimsford who had called at 
the Manor since her arrival were pleased to observe that ‘she was 
a charming, unaffected girl.’ She had accompanied her aunt to 
one or two of the rather ponderous ‘ social evenings’ given by 
some of their nearest neighbours, and had looked exceedingly 
handsome and distinguished. Of course, as Diana was still in 
deep mourning for her father, she attended no more lively enter- 
tainments than decorous tea-parties and the like. The girls 
all declared her ‘a dear,’ but—and at this they could not but 
marvel, and try to feel indignant—she had not been much sought 
after by any of the young men at those gatherings. This, how- 
ever, seemed to trouble her not at all. She liked girls twice as 
well as men, she declared ; they were far better fun. 

When Diana had been nearly three weeks at the Manor, 
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Chester Lennox arrived. He was a tall, well-made young man, 
very like his portrait, with a pleasant voice, and a smile which, if 
it was rare, was attractive enough when it did come to make one 
regret its rarity. He did not betray any excessive admiration of 
Diana ; indeed, much to his godmother’s disappointment, he did 
not affect her society at all. Perhaps the girl felt his defection, 
for at first she seemed less gay and unconstrained in his presence, 
and rarely addressed him voluntarily. But this soon wore off, 
and she treated him in an off-hand cavalier fashion which annoyed 
him, and boded ill for the old lady’s plans. 

‘What do you think of her, Chester ?’ asked Miss Hardwicke 
one afternoon, a few days after her godson’s arrival, when Diana 
had gone to her room to write some letters. 

‘She is a handsome girl,’ he answered carelessly. ‘ Rather 
free and easy in her manners, isn’t she?’ 

‘Oh, but in America girls are brought up differently, you 
know,’ Miss Hardwicke hastened to say in deprecating tones. 

‘Are they?’ he answered drily. ‘They are brought up as 
ladies, I hope ?’ 

‘Why, Chester, of course. What do you mean?’ 

‘Well,’ he said, carefully knocking the ash off his cigar (they 
were walking up and down the open space in front of the terrace), 
‘I may be old-fashioned in my ideas, but I cordially detest fast, 
masculine girls, and I think Miss Dare is at times the reverse 
of ladylike. For one thing, I happened to come down the east 
corridor a little way behind her this morning, when she suddenly 
caught her gown on the heel of her shoe, and nearly measured 
her length on the floor. Hastening to her assistance, I was petri- 
fied by hearing her use language which from the lips of a man 
would have been—well—-strong, to say the least of it; but from 
a lady, was simply appalling. I never was so taken aback in my 
life. Of course she blushed and stammered some excuse, but, by 
Jove, that sort of thing takes a good deal of excusing.’ 

Miss Hardwicke looked troubled and uneasy. 

‘ Yes, I remember I once did hear her say—er—“ confound it,”’ 
she said, unwillingly; ‘but she seemed so sorry and ashamed 
directly, and explained that it was a bad habit she had got into, 
and that her poor father had frequently used these expressions. 
She promised not to do it again.’ 

‘It was not “confound it” she said upon this occasion,’ ob- 
served Mr. Lennox, calmly. ‘Nothing at all like it. Another 
thing, by the way. I found her in the stable-yard yesterday, 
laughing and joking in the most familiar manner with Jorkins’ 
(Jorkins was the coachman). ‘ Now,’ continued the young man 
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seriously, ‘if—er—she doesn’t know what good-breeding is, I 
think it is high time some one gave her a hint.’ 

‘You have taken a dislike to her, Chester.’ said his godmother, 
with a little sigh. ‘And I had hoped—La+ tnugh* of your 
marrying her.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated Lennox hastily ; ‘I had as soon 
marry a circus rider !’ 

At this moment Diana herself, dressed for walking, came down 
the steps from the terrace, her hands in the pockets of the short 
jacket she wore, her hat looking as though it had been pitched on 
anyhow, and her pretty lips puckered up into an unmistakable 
whistle. And what was more, the air she whistled savoured much 
more of the music-hall than of the drawing-room. 

‘My dear!’ exclaimed the old lady, aghast. Not at the air 
whistled, or its associations, but because the fact of a lady’s 
whistling at all shocked her inexpressibly. Lennox’s face ex- 
pressed distinct, if polite, disapproval; and seeing this, Miss 
Dare took her hands out of her pockets, ceased whistling, and 
linked her arm lovingly in her aunt’s. 

‘ Ah, auntie, I am a sad tom-boy, I fear! Do tell me when I 
transgress the bounds of English young-ladyhood. You know,’ 
with a little sigh, ‘I have not had the advantages of most girls. 
Mr. Lennox,’ turning her great dark eyes towards him, ‘I know 
you are often shocked at my ways. Please don’t hesitate to tell 
me when I say or do anything very dreadful.’ 

Mr. Lennox replied somewhat stiffly, that he should not think 
of taking such a liberty, and raising his cap slightly, turned off in 
the direction of the gardens. Hardly had the echo of his foot- 
steps on the gravelled walks died away, when a carriage was seen 
coming rapidly up the avenue. To Miss Hardwicke’s surprise, 
the vehicle seemed to be loaded with luggage. It stopped at the 
hall-door, and a slight girlish figure in mourning got out. After 
a second or two one of the servants came forward, looking rather 
bewildered. 

‘Please, ma’am,’ he said hesitatingly, addressing Miss Hard- 
wicke, ‘this young lady says she is Miss Dare, and that you 
expect her.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed his mistress, in amazement. 

Diana clasped her aunt’s arm. 

‘ Auntie!’ she whispered breathlessly, ‘ it is that girl—the one 
I told you of! The girl who travelled in the steamer with me.’ 

‘What incredible, what barefaced assurance!’ uttered Miss 
Hardwicke. And quivering with indignation she advanced to- 
wards the new-comer, who was leisurely paying the cabman, but 
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who, seeing the old lady approach, took a few steps towards her, 
and looked nervously and hesitatingly from her to Diana. 

Miss Hardwicke bowed stiffly, and waited. 

‘Aunt Clemency, is it not?’ said the girl, with an appearance 
of timidity. 

‘I do not understand you, I fear,’ replied the old lady, with 
much dignity. 

‘But, aunt, I am your niece, Diana Dare,’ said the stranger in 
faltering tones. 

Miss Hardwicke turned to the flyman, who was assisting to 
remove the luggage. 

‘Let those boxes remain where they are,’ she said. Then to 
the new-comer, she went on icily: 

‘There must be some mistake, I think. This young lady,’ 
laying her hand on Diana’s arm, ‘is my niece, Miss Dare.’ 

The girl’s face flushed, then turned deadly pale, and the scar 
Diana had spoken of stood out distinctly against her fair skin. 

‘Do you not remember me?’ said Diana, with an accent of 
compassion in her fresh young voice, and a shocked, troubled 
look in her eyes. 

‘I—I never saw you before,’ stammered the other in some 
confusion. 

But Miss Hardwicke had heard enough. 

‘You need not try to impose upon me, you shameless woman!’ 
she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘I know who you are, and all about 
you! Go at once, or I shall send for a constable to remove you!’ 

The stranger looked considerably taken aback; then said in 
indignant tones: 

‘Certainly I shall go. I have no wish to intrude where I am 
not wanted. Good afternoon, madam.’ And with a slight bow 
she got into the fly again, and was driven rapidly away. 

During dinner Mr. Lennox was informed of this barefaced 
attempted imposture, and reproved Miss Dare gravely for having 
allowed herself to talk over and confide her family affairs with an 
utter stranger. Indeed his remarks upon the subject were so 
graphic and eloquent, that at their conclusion poor Diana, to her 
aunt’s dismay, was discovered to be in tears. 

‘Oh, do forgive me, aunt,’ she sobbed hysterically. ‘I never 
thought of doing any harm. She seemed so friendly and innocent. 
I see now how very, very foolish I was.’ Then rising abruptly, she 
hurried from the room. Miss Hardwicke glanced at her godson 
reproachfully, and that gentleman himself looked rather uncom- 
fortable. 


Diana did not appear in the drawing-room for some time, and 
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was very quiet and subdued all the rest of the evening. Chester 
did his best to make up for what he felt had been uncalled-for 
harshness, but without avail. 

‘You must forgive me,’ he said, quite touched by her evident 
dejection. ‘I did not mean to vex you so deeply. I spoke hastily, 
and perhaps a little unjustly.’ 

‘Oh, you were quite right,’ she answered, with a little sigh. 
She was sitting on a low chair near the fire ; her hands clasped in 
her lap. She despised fancy-work of all kinds, and possessed the 
art of sitting perfectly idle in an easy and picturesque manner. 
Chester was certainly not in love with her; nevertheless, he could 
not but acknowledge that, if a little wanting in womanly grace 
and gentleness, she was, notwithstanding these deficiencies, a 
strikingly handsome young creature. And he had never seen her 
look so womanly as she did to-night. 

When Miss Hardwicke awoke from her usual after-dinner 
nap, she proposed that—in accordance with a promise which it 
appeared she had made Diana some time ago—-the famous dia- 
monds should be unearthed from the safe, and brought down- 
stairs. Accordingly Chester was intrusted with the key, and one 
of the servants summoned to assist him in bringing down the 
brass-bound box containing the jewels. They certainly were 
splendid diamonds, and as case after case was opened and their 
contents flashed and scintillated in the lamplight, Diana drew a 
deep breath of admiration. 

‘Oh, auntie, they are matchless—magnificent !’ the astonished 
girl said in a low voice; ‘I have often heard my father speak of 
them, but I never dreamt they were anything like that.’ 

The old lady was pleased at the evident impression her treasures 
created. 

‘Come here, my dear,’ she said, with a loving smile. And 
making the girl kneel before her, she clasped the superb necklet 
round the slender throat, and insisted on trying the effect of the 
whole suite. Even Chester uttered an involuntary expression of 
intense admiration at the result. Diana’s cheeks were flushed to 
a deep pink, her splendid eyes shone like stars under their thick 
lashes. The fiery jewels gleamed in her hair, in her ears, on 
waist, neck, arms, and fingers, contrasting effectively with the 
filmy black gown she wore, and flashing out quivering rays of 
light like a thousand fireflies. She looked like some eastern queen. 

When the diamonds were again consigned to their velvet beds, 
Chester, at his godmother’s request, took them upstairs again. 
Diana, who had quite recovered her usual good spirits, begged to 
be allowed to accompany him. 
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‘TI will help to carry the box,’ she said, laughing ; ‘ and besides, 
I do so want to see the inside of that safe. You know, auntie, 
you said I might.’ 

‘What a curious key!’ said Diana, watching attentively as 
Chester fitted it into the lock. ‘You have to press a little knob 
somewhere above, haven’t you, before the key turns?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Chester, smiling. ‘Who told you?’ 

‘Auntie told me. She said no one knew the secret of it but 
herself and you. But as I am one of the family, she told me 
too.’ And Diana nodded her head with a pretty air of importance. 

As she spoke the door of the safe swung slowly back, and 
Chester stepped in. The safe itself was let into the wall, and 
was about the size of a very small room. All the Hardwicke 
plate, except that in daily use, was ranged methodically on the 
shelves which lined the walls, and modestly muffled in chamois 
leather bags. The box containing the jewels had a special corner 
for itself. 

Chester, having deposited the box in its corner, turned to his 
companion, who still stood in the corridor. 

‘Would you like to come in?’ he said, holding out his hand, 
and feeling really vexed with himself for his unreasonable pre- 
judice against this lovely girl, who seemed to try so hard, at times, 
to be gentle and conventional. ‘Take care. Neither you nor I 
can stand upright here.’ 

Diana entered cautiously, for the ceiling was low, and Chester 
exerted himself so far as to unroll from their wrappings the 
curiously-chased punch-bowls, flagons, candle-sticks, &c., and to 
relate the many quaint legends concerning them, which had 
descended, like the plate itself, through countless generations. 
Diana was deeply interested ; but the lock, with its concealed spring 
and curious action, seemed to take her fancy almost more than 
anything. She made Lennox show her the working of the spring 
again and again, and thanked him very prettily as they went 
slowly down the broad staircase together. And he, strangely- 
constituted young man, felt obdurately conscious that in spite of 
her beauty and winsome ways he certainly did not like her. At 
least—well, he was not quite sure. And Diana, naughty Diana, 
was smiling mischievously. Why? 

For two days after the ‘diamond show,’ as Diana called it, 
her aunt noticed that she always made a point of meeting the 
postman, morning and evening, at the foot of the avenue. On 
the third day she entered the morning-room just after breakfast 
with rather a heightened colour, and with an open letter in her 
hand. Miss Hardwicke was alone, Chester having gone round to 
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the stables. Diana handed her aunt a small bundle of letters, 
then nervously twisting the paper she held, she said in a low 
voice : 

‘Auntie, may I speak to you about something ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear. You do not need to ask that, I should 
think. What is it, child?’ 

The girl hesitated, then said frankly : 

‘I have something to tell you, auntie. Something I ought to 
have told you before.’ 

Miss Hardwicke looked vaguely alarmed. 

‘Well, dear?’ she said anxiously. 

‘I—I ought to have told you before now,’ stammered the girl, 
‘that—that I have a lover—that I am engaged to be married!’ 

The old lady did not speak for a few moments. She was con- 
scious of a keen pang of disappointment; for she thought she 
had observed an alteration in her godson’s manner to the wayward 
Diana during the last few days, and had hoped great things. For 
was not that love the most lasting which began with ‘a little 
aversion’? Then a sudden hope inspired her. 

‘My dear,’ leaning eagerly forward, ‘ is it—is it Chester?’ 

‘ Chester?’ repeated Diana. Then the excitable girl burst 
into a wild peal of hysterical laughter. ‘Oh, forgive me,’ she 
gasped, controlling herself with an effort. ‘But I could not help 
thinking how disgusted poor Mr. Lennox would be if you suggested 
that he even admired me! Oh, no. He—my lover—his name is 
Clarence Lorimer. He is a good bit older than I am, and,’ shyly, 
‘very fond of me. Father liked him.’ 

Miss Hardwicke’s interest was aroused. 

‘My nephew approved of the engagement, then?’ she said. 
‘But, Diana, why did you not tell me before?’ 

‘We agreed to keep it a secret,’ said the girl simply, ‘ until 
Clarence could make a home for me. Father thought it best. 
But I have just had this letter from him, in which he says 
But please read it, auntie.’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’ said the old lady, much pleased, *‘ but—Mr. 
Lorimer? Will he like that?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I’ve told him all about you, and how very good 
you have been to me.’ 

So Miss Hardwicke put on her spectacles, and read Diana’s 
love-letter. It was a tender, manly epistle, and sensible withal. 
Miss Hardwicke felt sure she should like the writer. 

‘ You sly little puss!’ she said, as she folded it up. ‘So that 
was the reason you always met the postman.’ Then after a 
minute, ‘Diana, do you think Mr. Lorimer would care to come 
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here for a little time? He would find it quiet, of course, for 
Chester leaves us in a few days; but,’ mischievously, ‘ perhaps 
you could manage to amuse him, eh ?’ 

Diana’s face flushed with pleasure. 

‘Oh, auntie, do you mean it ?’ 

‘Of course, my dear. You are my child now; and where should 
you receive your affianced husband if not here? He is in Liver- 
pool, he says, does he not? I shall write a little note for you to 
enclose in yours. My dear, dear child, I trust you may be very 
happy.’ And the old lady drew the girl into her arms, and kissed 
her. 

Diana’s fiancé wrote to say he would be delighted to visit 
Dimsford Manor; and he arrived within twenty-four hours after 
his letter. He was a tall, powerfully-built man of about forty; 
dark, and of a rather coarse expression of countenance. Lennox 
mentally set him down ‘a cad’; and even Miss Hardwicke felt 
a strong shock cf disappointment, and sighed as she contrasted 
him with her distinguished-looking godson. I may as well ac- 
knowledge, by the way, that the latter made himself as disagree- 
able to the new-comer as a gentleman can be without ceasing to 
be a gentleman. But Mr. Lorimer did not seem to resent this at 
all; indeed, it appeared to amuse him rather than otherwise. He 
had an oily, suave manner, too, peculiarly aggravating to Chester, 
who, for his part, wondered what any girl could see in the fellow. 
Not that he had the slightest feeling of jealousy in the matter ; 
on the contrary, in spite of his late efforts to ‘do the polite’ to 
Diana, he felt himself more unaccountably repelled by that young 
lady than ever. Nor did the following little scene tend to increase 
his respect for her. One warm sunny afternoon he came upon the 
engaged pair in a lonely part of the wood. They did not see him, 
and continued their conversation uninterrupted. He observed, to 
his disgust, that Diana was smoking—not a cigarette, as he knew 
she frequently did, swh rosi—but a very well-flavoured cigar. 
She was apparently enjoying it, too, as, seated on the grass, she 
leaned against a tree, with her arms folded, and her hat tilted over 
her eyes, apparently listening attentively to what her fiancé was 
saying. Suddenly she removed the cigar from her rosy lips, and 
made some remark, of course inaudible to Chester, which seemed to 
amuse Mr. Lorimer mightily. He burst into a roar of laughter, 
and slapping his future bride heartily on the shoulder, exclaimed 
in tones expressive of keen enjoyment, ‘ Good, for you, little one ! 
By Jove—good, for you!’ 

The unseen spectator of this lover-like caress curled his lip 
contemptuously. If Diana had been easy-going and fast before 
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Mr. Lorimer’s arrival, she was ten times worse now. Nay, at 
times she positively seemed to go out of her way to do and say 
the most unladylike things. For instance, in coming downstairs 
that very morning, Chester had seen her chuck Eliza Jane—the 
pretty waiting-maid—under the chin, with a sly wink which would 
not have done discredit to a British dragoon; much to that 
damsel’s indignation. Poor Diana, bythe way, was not a favourite 
with the servants at the Manor, who considered her ‘no lady,’ 
principally because she scoffed at the idea of a lady’s-maid, and 
kept all her belongings scrupulously under lock and key. The 
‘fast’ young lady was just coming into vogue at the time of 
which I write, and the type had always aroused Chester’s supreme 
and unmitigated contempt. But Diana carried it a shade further 
than any woman he knew. Even this cad, it appeared, did not 
respect her, Lennox thought scornfully. He was turning away 
in haughty disgust, wondering how his gentle refined godmother 
could be so infatuated with her very prononcée niece, when a 
remark in Diana’s clear distinct tones arrested him. It was only 
the first words he heard ; the rest were in a low rapid undertone. 
Whatever their import was, it drove the blood from Chester 
Lennox’s face, and he deliberately leaned against a tree, and— 
listened ! 


That night at dinner Lennox said carelessly, addressing his 
godmother : 

‘I have to go up to town in the morning. Have you any 
commissions for me ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, I think so. I will make out a little list of 
some things I want, if you will be so good as get them for me. 
When shall you return ?’ she went on. 

‘Oh, the day after to-morrow,’ he answered. ‘I have rather 
a particular engagement to-morrow night.’ 

‘It will be horribly slow without you,’ said Diana, with a little 
shake of her close-cropped head. 

‘Will it?’ said Mr. Lennox, disagreeably and curtly. ‘I 
must hope to make it more lively for you on my return.’ 

Next morning Lennox took his departure by the early train. 
Diana, having got up an hour earlier than her wont, poured out 
his coffee for him, and waved her handkerchief from the door- 
step as he drove down the avenue. The first of which attentions 
the recipient acknowledged very ungraciously, and the last, not 
at all. 

The day passed as usual. Miss Hardwicke retired early, 
having a slight cold; and Diana brought her a tumbler of hot 
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port wine negus, after the old lady was in bed. She fancied her 
niece looked pale and tired. Certainly she was unusually silent. 

Shortly after two o’clock, when the old house was wrapped in 
sleep and silence, a little group of four men quietly skirted the 
laurels on the east side of the house, and took up their position 
in a shadowed corner of a heavy buttress, near the window of the 
morning-room. 

The watch-dog, which was always loosed at night, began to 
bark wildly, then became suddenly silent. In the hush that 
followed, one of the men gave a low, peculiar whistle. He was 
standing just under the morning-room window, his figure but 
dimly visible in the pale starlight. His companions remained 
like statues in the deep shadow. In a few moments the window 
was cautiously opened—it was low, barely four feet from the 
ground—and a hoarse voice whispered : 

‘Is all right? Have you fixed the dog? It’s deuced dark. 
Turn on your lantern.’ 

‘All’s right. Be quick,’ was the almost inaudible answer 
from below. 

‘ Catch, then.’ 

Whereupon three good-sized bags were handed out, slowly and 
carefully—for they appeared to be heavy—and were silently 
received and deposited on the ground by the man outside. Then, 
one after the other, two figures, a man’s and a woman’s, swung 
themselves noiselessly from the window. But ere their feet 
touched the ground, the man who awaited them raised his hand, 
and almost simultaneously his hitherto motionless and unseen 
companions sprang forward, and surrounding the descending 
couple, in less than half a minute handcuffed them both securely. 
The light of a bull’s-eye lantern, which was immediately levelled 
on their faces, showed the man to be Clarence Lorimer, and the 
woman—Diana Dare. An awful oath burst from Lorimer’s lips. 

‘It’s all up, Bill,’ he muttered, addressing his fiancé, who 
was struggling fiercely, and making use of the most appalling 
language. 

‘ As neat a job as ever I managed,’ remarked the man who had 
whistled, and who was, in fact, a spry-looking detective from 
Scotland Yard. ‘ And we have to thank you, Mr. Lennox, for the 
capture of a gang of as thoroughgoing scoundrels as we’ve had 
our eye on for a long time—father, son, and pal.’ 

‘Oh, you’re a wily one, you are!’ one of the constables was 
saying admiringly to Lorimer. ‘ But you’re not quite so wily as 
you ought to be. We’ve nabbed your pal, too. You'll find him 
waiting for you where you're going.’ 
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‘Sure, but it’s the pretty gurl ye make, Bill,’ the other con- 
stable was saying with a grin to his prisoner. ‘ By the powers, 
now, I’d almost like to kiss ye meself. It was a forlorn widow 
you were the last time, wasn’t it ?’ 

Here Lennox, who had been interchanging a few rapid words 
with the detective, turned to ‘Diana,’ who was regarding him 
with panting breath, and vengeful eyes. 

‘ My good boy,’ he said drily, ‘ spare us any more bad language. 
Yours was a splendid scheme, and admirably carried out—-so far. 
But, Mr. Bill Davis, or whatever your own name may be, newt 
time you and your father have any little game of the kind on 
hand, let me advise you, merely as a precaution, not to discuss 
your plans in the open air, unless you are sure there is no one 
within hearing.’ Then, turning to the constables, he continued, 
‘Take the fellows round to the hall-door, men. I will climb in 
here, and open it. for you.’ As he spoke he swung himself up to 
the window-sill in the semi-darkness, and disappeared into the 
room. The constables obeyed, and conveying their prisoners 
with their precious booty into the house, watched them with grim 
vigilance until the morning. 

No words can express Miss Hardwicke’s speechless, incredulous 
dismay, when she awoke from her drugged sleep and heard her 
godson’s tale. At first she absolutely refused to believe in the 
treachery of the girl whom she had loved so warmly, and who 
now turned out to be no girl at all. She insisted on rising at 
once ; and commanded that the prisoners should not be removed 
until she had seen them. 

‘I won’t believe it, Chester,’ she said piteously, as he gave 
her his arm downstairs. ‘I can’t believe it, unless she tells me 
herself. A boy!’ hysterically, ‘Oh, it is impossible ! ’ 

The ci-devant Diana, otherwise Mr. Bill Davis, was seated 
sullenly on the table in the morning-room. At the sight of the 
handcuffs on the shapely white wrists, Miss Hardwicke’s lips 
trembled. 

‘Is it—is it true what they tell me?’ the old lady faltered, 
looking wistfully at the handsome, averted face, ‘ that—that you 
are—that man’s—son ?’ 

There was a pause, then the boy raised his head. 

‘Yes,’ he answered huskily, ‘it is quite true. I’ve deceived 
you all along. We met the girl, your niece, on board the 
steamer ; and the little fool told me all her history, and about you, 
and—you know the rest. Of course that day she came here she 
didn’t recognise me in women’s clothes, and—I kept back all the 
letters that came afterwards from Southport. You—you’ve been 
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mortally kind to me, and—and > Here the boy stopped, bit 
his lip violently, and threw back his head. 

‘Shut up, you young fool,’ growled his worthy father. 

‘Take me away, Chester,’ said the old lady faintly. 

I will only add that in the course of a few days the poor little 
bond fide Diana (who had gone back to her mother’s friends) was 
brought by Mr. Lennox, after many explanations and apologies, 
back to Dimsford. But Miss Hardwicke did not ‘ take’ to her, as 
she had done to her clever personator, and met all the girl’s half- 
shy advances with a cold reluctant kindness, mentally contrasting 
her pale little face and slight figure with the splendid physique 
and beautiful though deceitful eyes of the other Diana. Nor did 
she cease to remind her that if she had not forgotten herself so 
far as to ‘strike up an acquaintance ’—such was the old lady’s 
phrase—with a strange young man on board a steamer, all this 
trouble would have been avoided. 

However, if Miss Hardwicke did not appreciate her grand-niece, 
it is satisfactory to know that Mr. Chester Lennox infinitely pre- 
ferred her to her predecessor. Indeed, he showed his predilection 
so strongly that he ultimately prevailed upon her to marry him, 
from which we may conclude that the attraction was mutual. 
But—they did not reside at Dimsford Manor. 


CURTIS YORKE, 
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I am sitting in the library of a comfortable suburban villa 
while I write these lines. The fact that I rarely leave it during 
the earlier part of the day will show that I am a man of inde- 
pendent means and of indolent habit. The well-filled book- 
shelves around me confess my quiet and reposeful tastes. The 
admission that I cannot go out of the house, even for a stroll in 
the garden, without having my coat brushed, whether I like it or 
not, will show that I am no longer a bachelor. If there were any 
doubt about it, a certain unharmonious music in the room above 
me will place that fact beyond doubt. My first-born is one year 
old; I myself am nearly fifty, and yet I married the woman 
whose charms first conquered my youthful heart. With one great 
exception, my life has been altogether a humdrum affair. 

My father was a government official in receipt of a large 
salary, the whole of which he spent conscientiously. At Harrow 
I formed a strong boyish friendship with Arthur Bevan, which 
continued and deepened while we were at Cambridge together. 
I used often to spend my vacations at Hagley Court, my friend’s 
home, and, as Arthur had a sister two years younger than he was, 
it followed, as a matter of course, that I fell desperately in love 
with her. I need not describe Ethel Bevan’s charms, for she will 
certainly come into the room before I have finished writing, and, 
to my mind, the gentle hand of time has only enhanced them. 
Arthur encouraged my suit, and neither his sister nor his father 
showed any dislike for it. 

The elder Bevan was to all appearance a wealthy man, and he 
was as proud as he was rich. He had a kindly heart, but, like 
many men who have built up their fortunes by persistent effort, 
he held that money made the man, and that to be poor was to be 
contemptible. He did not despise me because I was not well-to- 
do, but he would have despised himself if he had been in the same 
case. He felt that his wealth was his certificate of merit and his 
guarantee of respectability. 

But his fortune was still involved in the speculations out of 
which it had sprung, and one day a crash came. The riches had 
taken to themselves wings; the home had to be broken up. Mr. 
Bevan was driven to begin life again with no assets save an 
embittered heart and a broken spirit, 
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I went straight down to Hagley Court when I heard the sad 
news, and I found the old man sitting disconsolate amidst the 
already half dismantled glories of his former state. He received 
me coldly—almost as a stranger. I had never formally asked for 
his daughter’s hand; I had always felt that my suit was tacitly 
granted. Now, in spite of his altered demeanour, I pressed my 
claim. 

‘Never!’ he said hoarsely. ‘She is penniless—never! Weare 
going to America, and she shall go too. You will not hear of us 
again, unless , 

There was a dreary hopelessness that chilled my heart in the 
intonation of the word that should have ushered in the condition 
which was never spoken. I saw that the father’s mind was made 
up, and that any protest of mine would only make him more 
obstinate in his resolution. Heavily I turned away from him 
and sought for Ethel. Ifound her in the garden, bending over the 
flowers that she loved, and which were so soon to lose her tender 
care. She looked up when she heard my step upon the path, and 
I saw that she had been crying. 

‘Ethel, will you go too ?’ I said. 

She took the hand that I helt out to her, and a sob escaped 
from the trembling lips. 

‘Do not make the burden harder to bear, Howard,’ she 
murmured, and she turned her great black eyes up to my face 
with a look of pitiful appeal that pierced me with its sadness. 

What could I answer when she pleaded that it was her duty to 
go with her heart-broken father into that strange land; that he 
had the first claim upon her love and her devotion? The depth 
of my love was to be measured by my self-denial. I felt that I 
had no right to urge a selfish claim. I could only bow to her 
decision, though it made the future seem like a blank to me. 

‘ Good-bye, Howard,’ she said at last, smiling a little through 
her tears. ‘Remember that we are very young. Fortune may 
turn her wheel, and then, perhaps P 

‘Young!’ I felt, while I was travelling back to London, as if 
I bore the weight of a century upon my shoulders; and when I 
had seen my friends on board the steamer at Liverpool, I thought 
Methuselah at middle age must have been, in comparison to 
myself, an irresponsible youngster. 

I never knew how my friends fared in America, for I heard 
nothing of them; but I know now that the struggle to regain their 
lost position was long and hard, and that while it lasted, the 
father’s pride forbade all correspondence with England. Upon 
me, too, the fates lowered at first. My father died soon after the 
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departure of the Bevans, and the payment of the handsome salary 
ceased in consequence. I was already established upon the Stock 
Exchange, and now I found that I had to live by my wits, and 
that the income derivable from this form of capital did not prove 
magnificent. Perhaps one reason for this was that Idid not greatly 
care for worldly success. The memory of my lost love abode with me. 
I was a solitary creature, finding in my dog, my pipe, and my book 
the most congenial society. To such an one great wealth is not 
the only prize of life, and my hair was becoming grizzled, and I 
had to smile at the gathering crow’s feet when I looked at myself 
in the glass, before, without any special effort on my part, I 
began to earn an income that was far beyond my modest needs. 

At about this time I formed the first friendship that I had 
contracted since I lost sight of Arthur Bevan. I did not seek it ; 
it was forced upon me. To most people it will appear a most 
incongruous one, for Edgar Brooke was a lad of twenty. I first 
met him in business, and I took a liking for the muscular six-foot 
boy with frank laughing face. Then I happened to sit at the 
same table with him at lunch several times, and he chatted to me 
with as much familiarity as if he had known me all his life. I 
don’t know how it came about, but for some reason best known to 
anybody but myself, I asked him one day to spend the evening at 
my lodgings—a remarkable. breach of custom. Of course he 
came, and his coming was like a flash of sunlight into the mono- 
tony of my life. He came again and again, uninvited, and at last 
he established himself permanently in the house next to mine. 
He was a fine honest boy, quite untainted by that flash snobbish- 
ness which callow youths in the city mistake for the sign of a 
man of the world. He hated the sight of a book, and he delighted 
in nothing so much as unreasonable muscular exertion. He was 
passionately in love with every girl he met, as was only proper, but 
the ardour of his devotion did not cause him to pine. Indeed, the 
ruddy glow of his cheeks was heightened while he confided in me 
the many stories of his flirtations. I liked to see his long legs 
stretched out before my fire, and to hear him discourse of girls 
and cricket, of dances and boat races, while he smoked a cigarette 
and coaxed the promise of a yellow moustache that was so slow in 
developing its fascinations. 

The outcome of all this was that we went a walking tour in 
Switzerland together one summer. Young Brooke scaled about 
a dozen more mountains than I cared to climb, it is true; but on the 
whole the expedition was successful. Not even the pure mountain 
air was more exhilarating than this mad boy’s boisterous spirits. 
We came back to London, exceedingly contented with ourselves, 
a2 
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and vowing that we would enjoy such another holiday. And Edgar 
remembered the compact. One evening, early in the May of the 
following year, he bounced into my sitting-room, nearly tumbling 
over Neptune, who was comfortably snoozing near the door. 

‘ Craven, I have an idea!’ he cried. 

‘ Indeed !’ I exclaimed, eyeing him incredulously. ‘ How did 
you come by it ?’ 

‘Don’t chatf. It is magnificent! A house-boat!’ 

‘A > I could not repeat the words for gasping. 

‘ A holiday all the summer this year,’ he went on. ‘A house- 
boat on the river near some railway station. Up to town for the 
day; back again in the afternoon ; and then, flannels, rowing, larks!’ 

I could not help smiling at the young fellow’s enthusiasm ; 
but I at once proceeded to temper it with a little opposition. 

‘Very likely!’ I said. ‘You don’t suppose that such an old 
fogy as I am is going to sleep upon a mattress in a cupboard, cook 
his own dinner, and swab down the deck of a confounded barge 
by way of morning exercise. The idea is revolting!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Edgar answered. ‘It would do you a world of 
good. You want shaking up. You are getting too fat.’ 

I pulled down my waistcoat, in order to do full justice to my 
figure. 

‘ Think of a plunge from a punt in the open, instead of the 
usual beastly morning tub,’ he continued. ‘I see that you are in 
love with the very thought of it. Shall we say that the thing is 
settled ?—-Right! We must goand choose a house-boat to-morrow, 
or they will all be engaged.’ 

I must admit that this young rascal had established an influence 
over me that certainly ought not to have been wielded except by 
one of the opposite sex. On the very next day he dragged me 
down to Richmond, hired a house-boat in my name without con- 
sulting my wishes upon the subject any further; incontinently 
christened it the ‘Speedwell,’ in spite of my protest that the name 
was ridiculously inappropriate; andthen turned blandly round upon 
me and demanded that I should at once confess that we had done 
a fine day’s work! 

‘Oh heavens!’ thought I, ‘where are the joys of single blessed- 
ness, when a man can be thus trampled upon by a tyrant in 
trousers !’ 

Before the month of May was over, we had duly furnished our 
floating cottage, and had towed her up the river as far as Hampton 
Court. Our auxiliary fleet consisted of a punt, a dinghy, and a 
skiff. 

‘ We will stay here for the present,’ my commander said, when 
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we neared a pleasant island a little on the farther side of Moulsey 
lock ; ‘and we will gradually work up the river to Henley, in time 
for the regatta.’ 

‘Oh will we!’ I silently protested; for crowds are my special 
abomination. 

The ‘Speedwell’ was not, after all,a very detestable habitation 
when she was once moored and everything was settled to my 
liking. I insisted upon appropriating the only bedroom in which 
there was space enough to swing a cat; and my superior officer 
very cheerily installed himself in a bunk in which he was unable 
to stretch himself to his full length. 

‘It’s an awful lark,’ he said next morning, while he was 
striding up and down the deck, with a view to straightening his 
legs before taking a dip in the river. 

I was determined that the hewing of wood and drawing of 
water necessary for the comfort of our river home should be done 
by proxy, so I engaged a youth from Hampton to come to the 
boat every day, and perform the more menial services. This 
relief gave plenty of leisure for enjoying the novelty of our situa- 
tion, and in spite of some slight drawbacks, such as the occasional 
failure of supplies, and the undue familiarity of water-rats, the 
life was delightful. The late spring evenings were exquisite ; 
and it was a joy to leave the oppressive air of the city with the 
knowledge that in an hour’s time one would be spinning up 
the river in flannels, under a glorious blaze of sunset, to return 
in the cool night air with the splendour of the stars overhead. 

I was just beginning to be thoroughly charmed with this 
transformed life when I received a summons to go down to 
Portsmouth upon a matter of business which would detain me 
in that town for at least three days. I was annoyed; but annoy- 
ance was unavailing, I was obliged to go. 

‘You will be awfully dull on that blessed craft, all by your- 
self, Edgar,’ I said, while that youth was punting me and my bag 
down to Surbiton. ‘You had better get some one to come and 
stay with you while I am away.’ 

‘I shan’t be dull,’ laughed the youth. ‘I shall be as jolly as 
a sand-boy.’ 

‘And truly,’ I thought, ‘if sand-boys look half as happy as you 
do, my lad, they are a fortunate race.’ 

The afternoon of the third day saw my business completed, 
and I found myself eager to return to my quiet haunt on the 
Thames. I left Portsmouth by the first available train, and I 
arrived at Surbiton at about half past nine in the evening. I in- 
tended to walk to the ‘Speedwell’; but I found the river shrouded 
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in a heavy mist, so that it was impossible to see anything half-a- 
dozen feet ahead. Under such circumstances the towing path 
would be hard to follow; and feeling no great desire for an uncon- 
templated bath, I turned back, and took up my quarters in an 
hotel for the night. Having nothing to do, I went to bed early, 
and I was soon sound asleep. 

I was awakened in the morning by the sunlight streaming in 
at the window of my bedroom. I rose, and threw up the sash. It 
was very early, and not a sound of life was stirring. The crisp 
morning air was pleasant to breathe, and the river glittered in the 
sunrise invitingly. Instead of going to bed again, I dressed, 
packed my bag, and went downstairs. 

There was no one in the hail to receive payment for my night’s 
accommodation, so I pencilled my address upon the bag, which I 
left behind me in evidence of the honesty of my intentions, and 
sallied forth. 

I found the dinghy, as I expected, lying on the shore opposite 
the ‘Speedwell,’ for our servant always erossed the river in her 
when he left at night. I pushed her afloat, jumped into her, 
and rowed myself to the house-boat. I could hear Neptune 
barking a most excited welcome. ‘My young athlete will be 
aroused betimes,’ I thought, while I listened to my old companion’s 
bayings, for it was only five o’clock. 

But when I stood upon the deck of the ‘Speedwell,’ I was 
struck with the eccentricity of Neptune’s behaviour. Instead of 
planting his fore-paws upon my shoulder in his usual playful 
manner, he dashed into the sitting-room. I saw him, through 
the window, go to the farther end of the room, and then walk 
slowly back again, with his nose close to the ground. Out of the 
door he came, still following some imaginary trail, until he reached 
the gap in the deck rails through which I had just stepped. Then 
with a wild bark, he sprang into the water, swam a few yards 
down-stream ; returned, clambered on to the deck again, and 
began to repeat the remarkable performance. 

I followed him into the room, where I saw a scene of strange 
disorder. The remnants of a supper laid for two persons were on 
the table—two persons with hearty appetites, and no inconsider- 
able thirst, as the chicken-bones and empty bottles testified. The 
cloth had been dragged at one corner, and a broken plate and 
tumbler upon the floor showed that the accident had been un- 
heeded. ‘Edgar has found the solitude unbearable, as I fore- 
told,’ I reflected; ‘and he has brought down a companion.’ The 
state of the room did not lead me to conceive a high opinion of 
his friend. Neptune was still snuffing about the floor distractedly, 
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always following the same line from the farther end of the room 
to the door, and out on to the deck. I went up to the corner 
from which he started, and I found that a carpet which usually 
lay there was tossed into an untidy heap. When I looked up 
I saw that the window next to me on the river side was 
broken. There was an oblong clean-cut hole in the middle of it, 
as if a small heavy object had been thrown through it with some 
force. I didn’t like to think it, but I could not help suspecting 
that my young Hercules had been drunk over-night. I stole 
quietly round to the back of the house-boat, and looked in at 
the window of the slip of a room in which Edgar slept. His bunk 
was empty, and it had not been slept in during the night. 

The aspect of affairs was beginning to look serious. I chid 
myself for imagining a tragedy ; but I could not help thinking 
how easily, if the lad had been tempted to drink too much, he 
might have fallen overboard in the dense mist that lay upon the 
river last evening, and have sunk without being able to call atten- 
tion to his plight. Late at night the river was as deserted as the 
high seas. I paced the deck for some time in a state of painful 
uncertainty ; and I was on the point of jumping into the dinghy to 
row down to Hampton and make inquiries, when I heard the swish 
of a punt coming up the river, and in another moment I saw Edgar 
rounding the corner of the island. 

It was such a relief to see him safe and sound that I waved 
my hat, and shouted a welcoming ‘ hurrah ;’ but he took no notice 
of my salute. He drove the punt forward vigorously, until he 
drew up by the side of the ‘Speedwell.’ I could not have believed 
that three days could have wrought such a change in any human 
being. All colour had vanished from his cheeks, which were now 
livid almost to ghastliness. Dark rings encircled his eyes, and 
great drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 

‘Where have you been?’ I asked, while he was mooring the 
punt. 

‘Bathing,’ he answered. His voice was a shock to me. It 
had lost the frank honest ring of Edgar Brooke. It sounded like 
a rasp of misery. 

‘ Bathing!’ I repeated. ‘ Where is your towel ?’ 

He flashed one look at me that seemed almost instinct with 
hatred, before he replied : 

‘I dropped it in the river.’ 

Much against my will, I was forced to believe that the young 
fellow was lying. To be out bathing two hours before the usual 
time; to come back pale, and drenched with perspiration from a 
plunge that was invariably taken in the back-water behind the 
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island, and to allow the towel to drift away when half a push with 
the pole would have brought the punt alongside it! This was not 
the Edgar Brooke that I had known. I could not help guessing 
at possible causes for this change. I need not explain what I 
suspected ; it is enough to say that my imaginings were such as 
to prevent me from making any inquiries about the visitor of the 
previous evening, or where the boy had passed the night. After 
all, I had no parental control over this young fellow. If he had 
erred, I knew that he was not depraved in nature, and his be- 
haviour seemed to show that he felt shame for my half-discovery 
of his fault. It seemed far better to pass over the incident in 
silence. 

I thought that he would speedily recover his wonted spirits ; 
but this did not prove to be the case. Day by day he became 
more gloomy and distracted. He lounged moodily in the well of 
the house-boat, never speaking, and rarely answering when spoken 
to. His blanched face grew meagre. He looked like the ghost 
of his former self. Often in the evening, he would scull down 
the river in the skiff—always down the river—and return in 
about two hours’ time, looking more miserable than ever. Once I 
followed him in the punt. He pulled hard until he reached 
Teddington lock. He took the boat over the rollers. I had to 
go through the lock. When I next saw him the skiff was at 
rest in the middle of the stream, and Edgar was peering over her 
side into the water. After a time he turned and passed me ; but 
it was dusk, and he did not see me. 

‘Where have you been?’ he shouted, when I reached the 
‘Speedwell.’ His eyes were glittering like those of a tiger. 

‘To Hampton,’ I said quietly ; and he seemed pacified. 

I felt deeply depressed on the poor lad’s account; and I 
thought that perhaps a change of scene might restore his lost 
cheerfulness. Hejumped at the proposal. We went on to Wind- 
sor, and thence to Cookham; but my hopes were disappointed. 
The unfortunate boy grew more and more haggard in appearance, 
more and more strange in his behaviour. He did not go up to Lon- 
don at all now. He professed that he was taking his holiday. 
Holiday, indeed! I feared that if I could not rouse him from his 
miserable condition, he would soon enter upon the long vacation 
which has no end. I resolved to put aside my prejudices, and go 
on to Henley, in the hope that the excitement and stir of the 
great summer festival might prove medicinal to the sufferer. 

We reached Henley a fortnight before the commencement 
of the regatta, so we were able to secure a splendid place for the 
‘Speedwell’ upon the Long Reach. Upon the evening of the day 
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after our arrival, I went for a pull down the river, leaving Edgar 
in his favourite seat upon the deck, with his head buried in his 
hands. I wanted to be alone, for in the morning I had asked my 
companion why he never used his dumb-bells, as he was in the 
habit of doing when we first made the ‘Speedwell’ ourhome. He 
shot a look of sudden terror at me, and then mumbled something 
about having dropped them overboard at Hampton. It was quite 
evident that some cruel secret was eating the lad’s heart out, and 
this disappearance of the dumb-bells would in no way fit in with 
my theory regarding the nature of it. Before I returned to the 
house-boat, I had made up mind to overcome my scruples, and 
frankly to beg Edgar to make me his confidant. 

When I came in sight of the ‘ Speedwell,’ Edgar was nowhere 
to be seen. A boy was sitting upon the edge of the deck, dangling 
his legs over the stream. 

‘Be you Mr. Craven?’ asked the youth, as I stepped on 
board. 

‘Yes, my lad. What do you want?’ 

‘Miss Bevan presents her , 

‘Miss Bevan !’ 

I was more than forty years old, and yet my heart beat like 
that of a youngster of twenty. 

‘— Presents her compliments,’ said the astonished boy, staring 
at me with wide-open eyes, ‘and will be glad to see you at “ The 
George” at once.’ 

‘Jump into the boat, my lad, this minute.’ 

In a few moments I was several yards up the stream. The 
boy fumbled in his breeches’ pocket, and pulled out a letter. 

‘The gentleman as bolted all of a sudden said I were to give 
you this,’ he said. 

‘Who?’ 

‘The gentleman on your boat, as bolted when I gave him the 
message.’ 

‘ Bolted ?’ 

* Ay?’ 

I made the boy row, and opened the letter. It was only a few 
lines, hastily scrawled in pencil. 

‘It must all come out now. I cannot face the ordeal. We 
shall never meet again. Believe me innocent, dear friend, though 
all the world believes me guilty.’ 

My brain was in a whirl. The mystery of these revelations 
was not the less horrible for the fact that it was unfathomable. 
I pushed the wondering boy from his seat, and rowed towards 
Henley with the strength inspired by an insatiable desire to know 
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the truth of it. The people at the hotel must have thought that it 
was a madman who asked to be shown up to Miss Bevan’s room. 

She was standing by the open window. Yes, I should have 
known her again; and even in my agony, my blood pulsed quicker 
in my veins when those dark eyes, which I had not seen except in 
reverie for twenty years, were turned upon me once more. I 
saw that she was suffering no less than I was. 

‘ Howard ! ’—her voice trembled—‘ where is my brother ? ’ 

‘ Your brother ?’ 

‘Yes :—Arthur. He went to your house-boat three weeks 
ago.’ 

A fearful vision surged through my sickened brain. A night 
struggle. The disorderedroom. Neptune scenting the line along 
which something had been dragged to the punt. The grim 
journey down the river through the smothering mist. The dumb- 
bells that had been thrown into the water. Edgar Brooke, in the 
boat below Teddington, peering down into the turbid stream. 
What horrible reflection did he expect to see there ? 

I was roused from this waking nightmare by the pitiful ery: 

* You know where he is, Howard—tell me.’ 

I saw Ethel clasping her hands beseechingly. 

‘I know nothing,’ I moaned. ‘How should I?’ 

‘ He left me in Paris a month ago, to come here and try and 
find you—I was ill, and was to follow. Three weeks ago he 
left a message at the American Exchange that he was going for a 
night to your house-boat at Hampton. He never returned—his 
letters lie unclaimed. Nothing is known of him.’ 

Each sentence that she uttered so brokenly was the death- 
knell of any lingering hope that Brocke might be innocent after 
all, Icrushed up his appeal for merciful judgment, and flung it 
out of window. Yet in my loathing, I still felt some pity for the 
young sinner. He had had an hour’s grace for escape. He should 
have a little longer. I promised Ethel that I would return soon, 
and I went to the police station. I told my tale to the inspec- 
tor, reserving the fact of Edgar’s flight until the last possible 
moment. 

‘That’s a murder, if there ever was one,’ he said quietly. 

Two or three policemen were set to track the fugitive, and I 
was told to come back to the station at eight o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. Then I had to return to ‘The George,’ and break 
the horrible tidings to the stricken sister. The scene was not so 
terrible as I had foreboded. For some days she had nerved her- 
self to hear that her brother was dead. The certainty came as 
a relief from the fearful overstrain of suspense. One long low 
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moan of sorrow escaped from her; then she sat down and wept for 
a time silently. When the stress of her grief was over, she was 
able to talk awhile of other things :—of her father’s tardy success ; 
of his death ; and then again of her brother. But never did she 
utter one word of reproach for the unwitting part that I had played 
in bringing my friend of long ago to his death. When we parted, 
I bent my head, and touched her hand with my lips, in reverence 
for her grief and admiration of her fortitude. Was this the 
meeting that she had vaguely prophesied twenty years ago? If 
we could have foreseen the sorrow of it, might we not have 
trembled, and have prayed that it might never come about ? 

Early next morning, the ‘Speedwell ’ was being towed down the 
river to be replaced in her old moorings at Hampton. Ethel 
Bevan remained at ‘ The George,’ and I went to Teddington by 
train with the detective who had taken up the case. No trace of 
the fugitive had yet been found. During the journey, I told the 
detective every detail that I could recover of those horrible weeks 
between my return from Portsmouth and Edgar’s flight. 

‘You must be a greenhorn,’ said the man. ‘The young fellow 
seems to have told you as plain as he could without speaking what 
he’d been up to.’ 

And truly, in the light of subsequent events, I began to think 
so myself. 

It was yet early in the day when we reached Teddington. I 
was able to point out the exact spot where I had seen young 
Brooke rest upon his oars and gaze down into the water. 

‘ Now you had best go,’ the detective said, ‘ unless you have a 
strong stomach.’ 

A couple of heavy boats, with strange tackle on board, 
were being launched. I turned, sickened, and went back to 
Henley. 

I found Ethel quite calm and self-controlled. We talked long 
of the old times when we were children together, and while we 
talked the twenty intervening years seemed to contract into a 
mere shadowy dream. 

‘ You are the only friend left to me now, Howard,’ she said, 
when we were parting for the night; and I was glad to be near 
her—as a friend. 

On the next morning the detective came to the hotel and 
asked for me. 

‘ This is a rum business,’ he said. ‘We have got the body. 
It looks like an accident after all. The young fellow has played 
the fool.’ 

‘I would give a thousand pounds to believe that!’ I cried. 
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‘You must meet me at Hampton to-morrow,’ the man con 
tinued, ‘and replace the house-boat exactly in its old position.’ 

I went back to Ethel. 

‘They have found it,’ I said. Her breast began to heave 
with sobs. ‘ And they say that it was an accident.’ 

The sobs were checked in an instant, and she rose to her feet. 

‘Accident!’ she cried; ‘then he is innocent. Poor boy! 
What can we do for him ?’ 

Who would not adore a woman who, in the midst of her own 
great grief, could so feel for the sorrows of another ? 

Soon afterwards I received a packet of letters redirected from 
my lodgings. Inside it was one that I hastily tore open. It bore 
the Liverpool postmark. 

‘Before this reaches you,’ it ran, ‘I shall be on my way to 
America. I shall never see you again, but I want you to believe 
that I am not the scoundrel that I must appear. I have been a 
fool, but I am not a murderer. This is how it happened. The 
day before you came back from Portsmouth, a man named Arthur 
Bevan called on me in the city. He said that he had been your 
friend when he was young, and that he had lived in America 
for twenty years. He had been inquiring for you, and someone 
had told him that I should know of your whereabouts. I asked 
him down to the “Speedwell” for the night, knowing that you 
would be back on the following day. He came, and we spent 
the evening together pleasantly. At about twelve o’clock he 
began talking of the loneliness of the place. He asked if we 
kept firearms for protection, and I laughed at the ideas “I 
never travel unarmed,” he said, and he took a small revolver 
from along pocket in his waistcoat, and handed it to me to look at. 
I said something about it being a dangerous plaything, and then 
I gave it back to him. He was in the act of putting it back into 
its pocket when I heard a slight report, and saw a puff of smoke. 
Bevan threw his right arm upwards, the revolver crashed through 
the window, and then he sank upon the ground and never moved 
again. 

. ‘I was horror-struck. My first impulse was to call for help, 
but fear checked me. If I were found alone with the body, who 
would believe the true story? I should certainly be looked on 
asa murderer. How long I sat there gazing at the corpse I do 
not know. I believe that the horror of my position drove me mad. 
I felt that my thoughts broke away from my control and became 
ungovernable. There seemed only one way of escape for me. 
The dead man had said that nobody knew of his arrival in England. 
If he could be put out of sight! I looked out, and saw that the 
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mist was heavy on the river. No sound broke the silence of the 
night. Everything seemed prepared to aid me in the wild project 
that had formed itself in my mind. How I dragged it across the 
room and got it into the punt, I do not know. I tied the dumb- 
bells to it with a cord, and then stole as noiselessly as possible 
down the river. I heard Neptune howling and whining as I went. 
No one was stirring at the locks, and I worked them myself. The 
mist was so thick that my horrid burden was shrouded even from 
my own sight, and I had to go very slowly. When I had passed 
Teddington lock it was almost daylight. A slight breeze sprang 
up, and the mist was beginning to rise. I thought that I heard 
voices on the tow-path. I stopped, raised the thing I feared in 
my arms, and let it drop into the water. Then the mist broke, 
and the sun shone out. The sunlight was horrible. 

‘The rest you know; but, oh, Craven, you can never imagine 
the torture that I endured. I always saw that thing huddled 
against the wall in our room. I often saw that pale face turned 
up towards me from beneath the water. 

‘When I heard that his sister was at Henley, I knew that I had 
put the seal upon my own doom, and I fled. You will find what 
you must now be seeking where I plunged it, just below Teddington 
lock. I would to God that I were as he is!’ 

I should have set this improbable story down as an impudent 
invention if I had not just been told that there was evidence that 
Arthur Bevan had come by his death accidentally. In the light 
of that information I was fain to believe that the boy had written 
the truth, and my heart bled for him in his misery. 

I took the letter with me when I went to Hampton on the 
following day. When I arrived on board the ‘ Speedwell,’ I found 
that my presence was not needed. The detective, with the aid of 
the lad who had been our servant, had replaced the boat in its old 
position, guided by the chafings on the branches of the trees where 
they had come in contact with the roof. The detective was on 
board ; and another man, who had apparently been bathing, was 
dressing in the sitting-room. 

‘Look there!” said the officer; and he held out a small rusty 
revolver. Upon it were engraved the initials ‘ A.B.’ 

‘We found it right opposite the window you said was broke,’ 
he explained, while I examined the weapon curiously. It was an 
added testimony to the truth of Edgar’s story. 

‘Here is more important evidence,’ I said, handing him Edgar’s 
letter. 

He read it through without any sign of surprise, and then de- 
liberately folded it and returned it to me. 
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‘I knew all that before,’ hesaid. ‘The youngster is a greater 
fool than I took him for.’ 

I suppose that I showed my astonishment in my face, for he 
continued :— 

‘He might have seen that it was as clear as a pikestaff to any 
man of sense that this was a case of accidental death, if he had 
only looked into the facts calmly. This pistol went off inside the 
pocket. The lining was damaged, not the cloth. The bullet struck 
a rib, and glanced off into the heart. That is what the doctor 
says. A baby might have known that it couldn’t for a moment 
have been thought a murder. Folks would save themselves and 
others a lot of bother if they wouldn’t get into funks.’ 

I was so rejoiced at finding Edgar so fully exonerated that I 
did not care to expose the professional bias displayed in these re- 
marks ; but my joy was soon damped by the thought that my 
poor young friend was far away upon the sea, with his fear and his 
shame crushing him. 

I need not tell the story of the inquest, for the facts brought 
out at it were just those that have already been related. Ethel 
gave her evidence with admirable quietness ; and I thought that 
she looked more beautiful than ever in her mourning dress. It is 
enough to say that the jury brought in a verdict of accidental 
death ; and that they added a rider to the effect that the body was 
put into the water by Edgar Brooke, under the influence of a fear 
that was excusable under the circumstances. 

Ethel and I stayed at an inn near Teddington while these pro- 
ceedings were pending. We were very much together now. The 
evening of the day of the inquest was clear and fine. The moon 
was so bright that it was almost like daylight. We strolled out 
of the inn and along the towing-path, talking of many things that 
need not be recorded. The conversation was absorbing, and I did 
not notice how far we had wandered. After a time I looked up, 
and I found that the lock. was only a hundred yards in front of us. 
It may have been a foolish piece of sentimentality, but I regretted 
that I had brought Ethel to a spot fraught with such sad associa- 
tions; and I was about to turn, when I caught sight of a boat 
almost at rest in the middle of the stream. The occupant of it 
was leaning over the side, peering down into the water. I had 
witnessed that scene once before. 

‘Edgar Brooke!’ I shouted. 

The bent figure sprang up wildly, nearly upsetting the boat. 
In another minute he seized the oars and was rowing towards the 
lock. 

I ran forward with all my speed, but he reached the rollers 
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before me. He had dragged the boat over them, and was pushing 
it into the cutting, when I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

‘Edgar, you are proved innocent,’ I cried. 

He looked at me vacantly for a moment; and then, throwing 
his arms up into the air, he uttered a succession of shrieks horrible 
to hear. I felt sure that his troubles had driven the poor boy mad. 
Edgar’s cries brought the lock-keeper and one or two loiterers 
down to the rollers. With their help, I removed the struggling 
lad to the inn. For weeks he lay delirious, and we thought that 
he would die; but Ethel was his nurse, and if anything would in- 
duce a man to stay in this world, it would be the sight of her 
kind face bending over his bed. At any rate, she persuaded Edgar 
to stay. 

When I began to write this story, I ventured upon a prophecy. 
I said that I should be disturbed before I had finished it, and my 
word has come true. I was penning that last praise of my sweet 
wife when I felt a hand laid upon my shoulder. 

‘ Howard,’ Ethel said, ‘I have some news that will please you. 
Edgar is coming to stay with us to-morrow.’ 

If there is one trait in my wife’s character that is more 
beautiful than any other, it is the unfailing kindness that she has 
always shown to that boy. 

OSCAR LANYON. 
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‘ ACHETEZ quelque chose? Venez! Voila! Que voulez-vous ?’ 
came in insinuating tones: bright eyes twinkled, thin hands 
beckoned, richly dressed Jews came from behind their stalls, and 
almost beset the two stranger ladies, who were slowly walking up 
the Jews’ Bazaar in Algiers. 

‘I wish Maurice was here,’ said the elder lady to her daughter, 
a pretty dark-haired girl ;‘ he would have been interested in every 
thing ; but I fancy from what your Aunt Jane said in her letter this 
morning that he will be here in a day or two.’ 

‘Maurice !’ said the girl, but it was her only word. She walked 
by her mother’s side, between rows of rich Eastern rugs: beauti- 
ful little Damascus tables, with their delicate mother-of-pearl work, 
stood in front of her unnoticed. Her face was pale, her dark 
eyes had a sudden angry light. ‘That was why we came, then,’ 
she said to herself, and she held her head very erect. 

‘I wish you would bring out your book and sketch,’ her 
mother went on. ‘It is sucha pity not to make the most of your 
time.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl slowly ; but her thoughts were far away, far 
away from the mother who was so anxiously doing her best, as she 
thought, to keep her daughter from a foolish fancy, and settle her 
in a fine home in Cumberland. Her imagination took her toa 
pretty little village in Warwickshire, where a kind old lady lived, 
who dealt out gentle deeds and kindly words to all about her, and 
who at that present moment was sitting by her fireside knitting. 

A young man with a good honest face was standing before 
her. 

‘ You know,’ he was saying, in his bluff straightforward fashion, 
‘I have nothing to recommend me. Iam onlya younger son. I 
am not smart, or good-looking. There is nothing in the world— 
but—’ and here he hung his head a little bit sheepishly, ‘ but—we 
do like one another.’ 

‘That in my day went fora great deal,’ said the old lady of 
the last generation, ‘ but Dorothea Myles forgets that sort of thing, 
if indeed she ever did believe in a heart.’ And then she sighed a 
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little, and went on with her soft fluffy, white knitting, quite 
believing that the age of hearts was past. 

‘What do you think you would do?’ asked this persistent 
Dick Mallory ; he was so anxious to go, and yet always so uncer- 
tain as to what he ought to do. 

‘Old uncle Tom is a good old beggar, he has actually given me 
a cheque for fifty pounds to “buy a watch with.” I really think 
it would be very improving for my mind, and all that sort of thing, 
you know, if I were to go for a little trip with it instead. It would 
be very jolly to go for a few weeks into sunshine, wouldn’t it ?’ 

His old friend, Lady Mary Harding, laid down her knitting, 
and took off her glasses, and holding the young man’s great strong 
hands in both her own, ‘Dick, know your own mind,’ she said 
earnestly. ‘Anne Myles is a sweet girl, and if you love her, win 
her; but for her sake, and for yours, and for One above,’ she added, 
reverently bending her head, ‘don’t be so uncertain. You don’t 
know what trouble you may bring.’ 

There was a sad look on Lady Mary’s face as she spoke, but she 
touched the right chord in Dick Mallory’s heart; and then some- 
how, as if he could not help it, he stooped down and kissed the 
gentle face he had known all his life. 

‘You are right,’ he said, ‘and I will go at once. It was Mrs. 
Myles who kept me away. She is so civil and so polite, but she 
bars the door in such a very good-mannered way, that I think she 
would keep the very Guards at bay.’ 

‘You are not the only one who has found that out,’ laughed 
the old lady. ‘I have known Dorothea Myles for many years.’ 

This little incident occurred in the beginning of last winter, 
when the snow was falling for so many weeks in England, but 
where out in Algiers, where I had gone, the sun was shining, the 
roses were in full bloom, the heat was lying in a silver haze over 
everything. 

Several French friends were wintering there also, and I spent 
my time between seeing them and looking about the quaint Arab 
town, making sketches of the curious buildings, and the veiled 
women whose bright eyes shone from above their Adjar with a 
kindly recognition whenever I passed them. 

One day, when I was in the Musée, standing before that 
powerful, slight, sad figure of Geronimo, the pathos of which 
melts the three hundred years into the space of a moment, and 
carries you, in spirit, back to that fearful scene which was enacted 
at the Fort des Vingt-quatre Hewres, I heard a step behind me, 
and a voice I knew well, cried: 

‘Ah, mademoiselle! But I knew I should find you! always 
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doing something charitable! or drawing, or improving the mind 
with the bygone past. Ah! you English are admirable.’ 

And Madame de Fréville kissed me in her French way on both 
cheeks. ‘I was looking for you. I required you. See! There 
is a note from an English lady, who is coming this afternoon to 
visit me. Will you do the act of kindness? Come and help 
me to receive her. My English is so uncertain, and some of your 
compatriots, they alarm me.’ 

Then she showed me a formal little note from a certain Mrs. 
Myles, who had a letter of introduction from a duchesse de Roma, 
and she sent this note to say she should have the pleasure of calling 
the next day. 

‘Myles,’ I repeated ; ‘I know the name. I don’t know where I 
have heard it, but I think Dick Mallory knows them.’ 

And then we talked of other matters, and the name of Myles 
was soon forgotten. 

That afternoon, I went to my dear old friend. Her fiat was up 
three flights of uncarpeted stairs, and the ante-room you passed 
through to get to her salon was hung on one side with pegs from 


which the Comte’s coats and her dresses were hung. There was - 


a great air of poverty over everything, and yet a most livable 
French look ; perhaps it was the Comtesse who gave it, as she stood 
at her door, receiving her guests with her sweet gracious manners. 
She was a firm adherent of the Empire, and had been last year in 
England to visit the Empress, who was so changed, she sighed, but 
received her so warmly, and so unchanged. 

There were one or two curés, in their black coats: and a 
very few select French people, whom I knew a little; and then 
Madame de Fréville took me to the end of the room, and intro- 
duced me to Mrs. Myles. 

A very handsome face smiled, but it was not a pleasant smile ; 
a hand was held out after the English fashion ; but somehow I felt 
—though I could not have expressed it—that Mrs. Myles did not 
like me any better than I did her. 

Standing just behind her was a pale-looking girl with beautiful 
brown eyes; she had folded her hands, and was looking through 
the window across the blue sea, and watching the snow-capped 
Djurdjura Mountains opposite. I knew the girl’s face perfectly. 
Where had I seen her? Some people might not have called her 
pretty, but her face haunted me. 

Mrs. Myles certainly had not the gift of keeping up a con- 
versation, or perhaps she rather wished it to flag; for after several 
attempts to keep the ball going, there were such pauses that 
Madame de Fréville, with her kind tact, came to my rescue, and 
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before I knew what she was saying, she was in the middle of a 
most interesting account of the luxurious tristesse she had met 
with in a Scotch chateau. 

‘Ah! madame!’ she said, throwing up her hands till Mrs. 
Myles’ face relaxed and caught something of her enthusiasm. 
‘Fancy! 4 quatre heures du matin, les domestiques ont arrangé les 
chambres, 4 huit heures nous nous levons. We saw no one, the 
servants were banished, not a sound was audible, carpets even 
hushed the footsteps on the stairs. The little child who loved 
me breakfasted apart with her nurse, and the mamma, the 
mamma, Lady Macbride, actually asked, “ Nurse, where do you 
take baby to-day?” Fancy, Madame! Then when they grow up 
they have no words, they are shy, they are gauche, they are left 
to the domestiques, pauvres enfans! Ah! in France how dif- 
ferent! We were brought up with my mother, and we were 
taught the manners, but she had pretty manners, Madame! but 
not as in the present day, we had not so much of liberty ;’ but 
then her pretty manners were afraid something had been said to 
hurt the less polished ones of the other country, and with a very 
winning grace she added, ‘ but England is a country magnifique, et 
du luxe, du lume excessif.’ 

Mrs. Myles began to thaw under Madame de Fréville’s sunny 
influence, and she turned to me with quite a different smile, as 
she said, ‘I did not quite hear your name just now.’ 

Before I could answer, Madame de Fréville said: ‘ Miss 
Mallory, of Mallory Hall. See! I can say it quite well, and a 
great friend of our dear friend Lady Mary Harding. Ah! but 
Lady Mary is worthy of any circle, she is an empress in manner 
and appearance.’ - Mrs. Myles looked at me again. ‘I know some 
of your family slightly, and I know Lady Mary quite well,’ she 
said. 

Her daughter looked round, and flushed up, her eyes startled. 

‘Lady Mary!’ she began. 

But before she had said another word, I knew where I had 
seen her. Was she not hanging in my nephew Dick’s studio as a 
fisher-girl waiting for the turning of the tide, with a sad look, as 
she had stood just now? Was she not looking with brown eyes 
from a Spanish mantilla hung somewhere else? Was she not his 
last fancy sketch left on his easel? 

Ah! I saw it all then, and I saw something else too in the 
girl’s face as I turned to her and only said: 

‘We have never met, but I think I know you quite well.’ 
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CuaptTer II. 


AFTER that first meeting at Madame de Fréville’s I saw a good 
deal of Mrs. Myles and her daughter. I think Mrs. Myles was 
relieved to hear that I lived with my old bachelor brother at the 
Hall, and that our numerous nephews only paid us visits in the 
shooting season. 

‘Richard Mallory is very pleasant, but he must wait for some 
years before he thinks of settling,’ she said one day, arranging 
some lace round her shoulders. 

We were going together to a little Spanish settlement on the 
top of a hill the other side of the bay. 

‘A sort of connection of mine appeared this morning, he came 
by the ten o’clock Valéry boat. I wonder if you have ever met 
him,’ she went on. ‘His parents have a very nice place in Cum- 
berland.’ 

Then she talked about different matters, but I thought I felt 
a rather ominous meaning in all she said. Presently Anne Myles 
came in, she was already dressed for our drive: she was very quiet, 
but there was a quick colour which came and went on her pale 
face every few minutes. 

‘Where can Maurice be? I wish he would come,’ Mrs. 
Myles said almost impatiently. ‘He is going with us, he has 
never been in Algiers before.’ 

We had not very long to wait, before a pleasant-faced, brown~ 
bearded young man appeared. I had meant to dislike him, for I 
felt instinctively that he had been the cause of my poor Dick’s 
moodiness lately; but to my astonishment, Mr. Maurice Greville 
was most agreeable, clever, and charming. 

Before we had passed the Jardin d’Essai, or had come any- 
where near the celebrated ravine of the Femme Sauvage, I had 
quite gone over to Mrs. Myles’ side. That ‘ Doctor Fell ’ theory is 
certainly a most tiresome, most un-get-over-able, most unpleasant 
one. Why could not Anne have been a little more civil? What 
was it she saw in my dear, good-natured, ugly, idle old Dick? 
Was it just that one sentence which he said so innocently, so un- 
wittingly the other day to Lady Mary? ‘But we care for one 
another’? It certainly was a thing quite inexplicable, something 
which could not be defined. After we had driven some few miles 
along the dusty, dreary road, we came to some beautiful fig trees, 
and we crossed the River Harrac; and then just in front of us, 
we saw a pretty little church standing on the top of a high hill. 
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The bells trilled out a merry peal, and a wedding procession came 
winding down the hill. First of all walked a half shy-looking 
handsome sailor bridegroom, with a sweet little bride dressed in 
grey and a black mantilla. Then about thirty or forty friends 
followed, all walking sedately in couples. The women’s mantillas 
and their dark eyes show you at once that Maison Carrée is a 
Spanish settlement. 

Could anything have seemed a better omen? The sun shone, 
the bells rang their marriage peals, the procession passed us con- 
tinually; their gay faces, and bright smiles, all seemed one great 
harmony. 

‘Let us wait here by the church, Miss Mallory,’ said Mrs. 
Myles, all graciousness and smiles too, ‘and our young people 
shall go on and explore. You need not hurry,’ she called after 
them, ‘ for we must give the horses quite an hour’s rest or more,’ 

And then we two old people strayed into a little wood of 
eucalyptus hard by the church, and we sat down at the edge of 
it, while far beneath us came the noise of the sea lapping the 
rocks at our feet. 

‘My dear child has been attached to Maurice Greville for 
years; while he—he has thought there was no one in the world 
but Anne ever since she wore pinafores, and nursed her doll,’ Mrs. 
Myles was explaining. ‘He has come now on purpose to follow 
up their old childish love with a definite proposal. He asked for 
my approval before we started. I have a horror of match-making 
parents, and I have hung back rather than encouraged anything ; 
but it was my poor dear husband’s wish that Anne should marry a 
good steady man like Maurice. She isa sweet girl, but she wants 
ballast.’ Ballast and love don’t sound quite in tune in my old- 
maid’s ears, and I know that when I was away from the simple 
spell of Maurice’s unaffectedness and pleasantness, I looked upon 
him as if he were a picture drawn by hard hands and hung in a 
false light. It was unjust and wrong; but in a moment all my 
sympathy went to poor, faithful, idle Dick. I could not answer 
her. 

As we sat there, great clouds like a crimson fire hurried across 
the heavens, spreading and lighting up the white mosques in the 
town across the bay. On they came, till the blue sea at our feet 
caught the blush, and, as it were, re-echoed it back to the clouds 
and all became one deep rosy hue. She, who had lain so still and 
blue all day, looked now quite conscious and lovely in her new 
colour ; and the clouds seemed to linger over her, as if they would 
fain keep her in her loveliness. But they were driven onwards 
and they had to speed, and the sea was left again in her mantle 
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of blue, to which on the African coast she seems to be vowée. 
Out in the far distance was a lurid, yellow, angry light; and the 
sea beyond our bay was lit up by long white breakers that were 
unusually busy. I felt that mischief was brewing somewhere, and 
that the sea beyond was in the secret. 

‘Do you think they are here?’ said a voice at last; and then 
some steps came nearer. 

Mrs. Myles turned very pale, as she looked anxiously round. 
I must confess that I also, though I was only an outsider, did not 
feel quite as calm as I had before. 

Maurice Greville had a very bright colour on his face; and 
Anne was very, very white; but there was nothing to show what 
his question, or her answer, had been. 

‘Shall I go and order the carriage ?’ he asked, and without 
waiting for Mrs. Myles’ reply he started off. 

Anne did not speak, but she came to my side and sat down. 

‘Are you very tired? Did you have a nice walk? What 
have you seen?’ came in Mrs. Myles’ quick tones. 

‘Nothing’ said the girl wearily ; ‘ it is quite ugly farther on.’ 

The mother’s sharp eyes tried to glitter through her daughter, 
but, for once, they were baffled. ‘ Had we not better go down to 
the village and meet Mr. Greville?’ I proposed, wishing to avoid 
this uncomfortable trio-ship. 

So we got up and left the wood, and passed by the little 
church which stands on the high hill above the village. A tall 
young man was climbing up the path. 

‘The door is open. I should like to go in,’ said Anne gently. 

Was she trying to escape from anyone, I wondered. I followed 
Anne. 

The church was very simple; over the high altar was a figure 
of the Good Shepherd, while underneath it lay a little lamb 
lying on the Cross. A nun was kneeling before a smaller altar 
saying her prayers. ‘What a blessed thing it must be to have 
one’s way made direct for one!’ said Anne, almost wistfully, as she 
watched the brown-robed kneeling figure. ‘She must have noth- 
ing to do but to be good.’ 

Before I could answer her, Mrs. Myles and Maurice had 
entered. 

‘You gave us the slip; we thought we had lost you,’ she said 
gaily. 

Then we went out. I looked back from the door for one 
instant to watch the light falling on the head of the Good Shep- 
herd. Anne was a few steps behind me, and Maurice had gone 
to her side, He was holding out his hand. Did he feel in some 
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peculiar, earnest way that this was a kind of betrothal, and that 


‘here, in God’s house, he might ask and obtain, and gain that 


double love, blessed and illumined by His love? I don’t know, 
but Anne turned slowly away, and a pain like a great shadow fell 
upon Maurice’s face. Anne’s face too had a sorrow, an uncer- 
tainty on it. 

_ The drive back was not a very pleasant one. Mrs. Myles and I 
tried to keep up the conversation, but I think we all felt on the 
eve of a storm. 

‘ Shall we put you down first at the Orient?’ Mrs. Myles said 
tome. ‘It has been a delightful drive ; we must have some more 
while you and Mr. Greville are here.’ And then the carriage 
stopped. The waiters were at the door to help me out, some 
Arabs, with their handsome goods hung over their shoulders, were 
loitering about. 

‘We shall see you to-morrow!’ cried Mrs. Myles. 

‘Good gracious! Here you are at last!’ rang out a bright 
cheery, unmistakable English voice. ‘I landed an hour ago. I 
have been waiting an immense time for you,’ and my hand was 
seized in Dick’s great kind one. ‘Mrs. Myles too! Dear me! 
I am pleased !’ 

His face was positively handsome, it beamed so. He took no 
notice of Anne; he never spoke to her, but I felt somehow that 
though he talked to us, he was only thinking of her. 

And she? Well, she said nothing either, buta colour like the 
tender rose blush, which the sea had worn that afternoon, came 
into her face, and when she lifted her head, there was that in her 
eyes which showed there was no occasion for words. ‘ Dick! what 
did you come for ?’ I asked when they drove off. 

‘Don’t be an old goose, Harriet. You know as well as I,’ was 
the answer I received. And I felt I had better keep my advice 
to myself; besides that, I really did not know what my advice was. 
I only knew I must be sorry for someone, but who would the 
someone be? Dick or Maurice? The next morning when I 
came downstairs, the waiter handed me a little note. It was 
written in Dick’s great sprawling writing. 

‘Don’t wait about for me,’ it said. ‘I have most important 
business to attend to, and don’t know when I shall turn up.’ 

‘I am certainly not going to wait,’ I laughed to myself; and 
I went out for my quiet walk up into the old Arab town and re- 
turned through the Jardin Marengo. I must own that I was not 
quite comfortable in my own mind, for I was afraid Mrs. Myles 
might think I had been playing a double game, whereas J knew 
no more of Master Dick’s movements than she did herself, I was 
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thinking whether I had better go and speak to her or not, whether 

I could perhaps make the way a little easier for the two young’ 
people ; and then my conscience smote me on Maurice Greville’s 

behalf. I certainly did feel in a dilemma, but the dilemma 

was a not long-lived one. For just in front of me, standing by a 

wall covered with Bougainvillier, stood my nephew and Anne 

Myles. My first impulse was to turn back; but Anne saw me, and 

ran tome. She was not the same silent girl I had known hither- 

to; she was blushing, thrilling, appealing. 

‘Oh, Miss Mallory!’ she cried, ‘help us! Tell me what to 
do! You know it all! Dick is—Oh you know what Dick is! I 
was so miserable yesterday I did not know what todo. Maurice 
came,’ she went on, hanging her head, ‘ because of something my 
-mother had written to him. I could not say Yes to him. I was 
to let him know to-day. And then Dick came, and then I told 
Maurice last night, and he has been so good, so noble, and, Oh! 
Iam so unhappy and so happy!’ ended her not very coherent 
speech. 

I looked in Dick’s face, and there I read a clearer explanation. 

‘Greville is the finest fellow I ever met,’ he cried; ‘ he is going 
back by this morning’s boat. I must give him another god-speed ; 
there is no one like him. I can’t see why she liked me best,’ he 
added quite humbly. 

‘TI quite agree with you,’ I answered. 

And in spite of Anne’s smiles, I could see her brown eyes 
growing very soft and dim. 

Then we three turned back in silence, but before we left the 
garden Anne’s hand stole into mine. She knew that I under- 
stood, that I could feel for her joy and her pain. Somewhere it 
is written that they are twin sisters, they are so closely allied. It 
is only natures who are not capable of great feeling, I think, who 
can admit the one, and remain unawares of the other. We had 
passed the Lycée and were hurrying on to the Boulevard, when 
Dick cried out : 

‘The steamer is up! I must run!’ 

Anne and I waited by the wall overlooking the sea, while 
Dick rushed to some boats, which were fast filling with passengers. 
We saw two men holding each other’s hands, and then one of them, 
without once looking back, took his place, the boat was pushed 
off, the good-bye not only to Algiers, but to what (he had once 
hoped) would have been the crowning happiness of his life, was 
said, and Maurice Greville was quietly rowing across the blue 
water to the great steamer beyond. 

*T told him all,’ Anne was half crying, ‘ and he was so kind, he 
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never blamed anyone; but I wish! oh! I wish, my mother had 
never written that note. I shall never forget his face when he 
said, “he hoped one day he might feel thankful that someone 
had gained the happiness he once thought he should.” Oh, 
Miss Mallory! I am not worthy of it. You don’t know how 
wretched it makes me.’ 

‘I think you know, Harriet, you might as well come back to 
the Régence with Anne and me,’ said Dick, coming up. There were 
tears in his eyes too, and his voice sounded quite altered. ‘ Gre- 
ville is the greatest . . . ’ his voice broke entirely. 

We all three walked together to the Hotel Régence, where we 
expected to find Mrs. Myles in no very pleasant state of mind. 

‘Come up for a few minutes,’ Anne pleaded. 

To our intense relief, we heard Madame de Fréville’s voice 
pouring out exclamations, congratulations, admiration. 

Mrs. Myles had evidently let out her vexation, thinking she 
should have a ready sympathiser; but to her astonishment, the 
French lady was so overwhelmed with emotion at the idea of any- 
thing so romantic, so charming as a love story coming into the lives 
of the prosaic English, that she fairly turned the tables upon 
Mrs. Myles, who sat speechless. 

She flew to Anne, she embraced her, she blessed her, her eyes 
were full of tears; she held my hands, she was enchanted ; she 
then took Dick’s shoulders, she looked into his kind ugly face 
(whether she kissed him or not I do not know), but I distinctly 
remember her saying, 

‘Ah! I never had a son, but if I had, he must have been 
like you, mon fils, mon fils !’ 

H. I, ARDEN, 
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Jn Acif-vefence. 


I am about to confess an act, or, as many will doubtless consider 
it, a crime, to which the law attaches its severest penalty. I 
believe the deed was justifiable, and am, therefore, loth to call it 
by a certain name, which is one of the ugliest in our language, 
and which suffices to cause a shudder when it falls upon the ears 
of the sensitive. But though, to ease my breast, I am about to 
declare my terrible secret, I have no intention of delivering myself 
up to justice ; I shall, therefore, avoid mentioning my name, and 
I shall conceal or alter any particular which I think might possibly 
lead to my identification. Ere my narrative is finished, the reader 
will understand the reasons that fortify me in this resolution; 
and, meanwhile, I shall only say that if a patriot is held in honour 
who slays the foes of his country, it seems to me that I ought not 
to incur great condemnation because I rid myself of an enemy, 
by whom I was already enslaved, and who was seeking to destroy 
me both in soul and body. 

I was an only child, and my father was the chief partner in a 
great financial house, with which our family had been connected 
for several generations. I too was destined to enter the business 
in due time. It was my father’s intention, however, that I should 
first receive a university education, and see something of the world 
by residence abroad. As a preparation for Oxford, I was sent to 
a public school, but I had scarcely been there a year when I 
became ill, and it was necessary to remove me. During several 
years of delicate health my classical studies were so much neg- 
lected that it was thought inadvisable that I should enter the 
university. I was nineteen, and as my condition now enabled me 
to work steadily, it would have been unwise had I been permitted 
to remain idle. My father considerately asked me to state my 
wishes regarding some course of education which would form an 
equivalent for what I had lost by not entering a university. During 
the period of my feeble health my chief solace had been music, of 
which I was passionately fond, and I now made the request that I 
might be allowed to follow up that pursuit by receiving a thorough 
scientific training. After some hesitation my father gave his 
consent, As I was still far from being robust, perhaps he was the 
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more ready to humour me; but he also knew that I had more 
aptitude for the study I had selected than for any other. 

Accordingly in London, under some of the best teachers, I began 
to study the various branches of the science of music, devoting also 
a considerable part of my time to practice. At an early stage of my 
progress I was disappointed at making the discovery that I should 
never attain distinction as a composer. This was the opinion of 
my masters, and I soon arrived at the same conclusion myself. 
I was consoled, however, by the assurance that by working hard I 
might attain high excellence as an executant. Hitherto I had 
amused myself both with the piano and violin, but for the serious 
purposes of art I resolved to concentrate my powers upon this 
latter instrument. I seldom practised less than six, and often 
even eight hours daily. My progress surpassed my hopes. After 
studying for about a year in London, I went to Brussels for a few 
months, and thence I proceeded to Paris, in order to enter as a 
student the famous Conservatoire. It was the happiest period I 
had yet known. This life of pleasurable occupation, and of indo- 
lence, suited me. I was one of the first five violin pupils. With 
the exception of myself all the best students were following music 
as a profession. Had it been necessary I believe I might in due 
time have earned a comfortable livelihood as a chef d’orchestre and 
by teaching, but I should never have been a great soloist. I was 
on good terms with most of my fellows, but with one of them I 
formed a close friendship. His name was Malin, and he was 
beyond comparison the greatest musical genius I have ever met. 
He was the pride of the professors, who looked forward with 
confidence to the time when he should charm the concert halls 
of Europe by his wonderful playing. We called him Paganini, 
and in many respects besides his skill on the violin did he re- 
semble that wonderful genius. His eyes were large, dark, and of 
a somewhat melancholy expression. His long hair was dark and 
straight. Had it not been for his cadaverous complexion, he 
might have been termed handsome, as his features, though promi- 
nent, were well formed and not unpleasing. His moral sense, as 
in the case of many great artists, was somewhat perverted. He 
was addicted to play, and most of his time which was not occupied 
by his studies was passed over games of hazard. As will be con- 
jectured, his society was not likely to prove advantageous to me. I 
could scarcely have chosen a more dangerous companion. Indeed, 
looking back to that time, it is a matter both of surprise and con- 
gratulation to mé that I did not suffer more harm. 

One night at a café, he was playing écarté with an officer, and 
I and several others were standing by watching the game, when 
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a dispute arose between Malin and his opponent. The young 
musician was hot-blooded, and, losing his temper, he offered the 
other an unpardonable insult. In consequence a challenge was 
sent him, which was accepted, and I agreed to be his second. 
Malin had exercised his manual dexterity in various ways, and 
was a consummate swordsman. From the beginning of the duel 
it was evident that he was greatly superior to his adversary. He 
omitted to use several chances that he had of inflicting a wound. 
And then, from his vindictive look, I saw to my consternation 
that he was waiting for an opportunity to seriously injure, perhaps 
kill, his antagonist. He had evidently no wish that a mere scratch 
should be made a pretext for stopping the combat. Suddenly he 
broke through his opponent’s guard and made a savage thrust at 
his breast. It was only an accident that saved the other’s life, for 
at this moment he stumbled and fell backwards, receiving only a 
slight flesh wound, instead of being pierced to the heart. Malin 
by the impetus of his assault was carried forward so that his left 
hand came into contact with the point of his opponent’s rapier, 
and he received a much more serious wound than he had inflicted. 
His hand had been cut between the thumb and first finger and 
bled profusely. Before the wound could be stitched up and 
bandaged I feared he must bleed to death. The surgeon, however, 
who performed the operation said there was no danger to be appre- 
hended. For five weeks Malin’s left arm was in a sling, and 
meanwhile, of course, he was unable to continue his violin studies. 
At the end of that time his hand had quite healed, and the bandage 
was removed. On attempting, however, to resume his practice 
he found his fingers so stiff and awkward that he was unable to 
use them in playing. At first this did not cause him much con- 
cern, as he believed that after its injury the hand must necessarily 
remain weak for atime. But when no improvement took place, 
he consulted a specialist, and learnt from him that some of the 
nerves in his hand had been injured, and that the hurt was irre- 
mediable. Henceforth musical execution even of the poorest order 
was impossible. The retribution that had befallen him was awful. 
He scarcely spoke for many weeks, and his face had a pallor 
beyond any that I have seen in a living being. The repug- 
nance which his passion and vindictiveness had aroused in me 
was now swept away by the sense of his terrible calamity. I did all 
in my power to comfort him, and, like many others, I feared he 
might lose his reason, or destroy his life. I have said he was 
addicted to play, and ere many months had passed he seemed to 
find in cards a solace for his misfortune, and soon recovered his 
former manner. Before his accident our friendship had been close, 
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but his society now possessed a strange fascination for me. I 
thought at the time that it was my regret for the brilliant career 
that had been wrecked which attracted me so strongly to him. I 
know otherwise now. 

At play he was very lucky. Although the son of a rich man, 
I had only a moderate allowance, but whatever I could afford to 
lose Malin won. Judging from what I now know, I have no doubt 
that he owed much of his good fortune to his manual dexterity, 
in plainer language, that he cheated. Although his fingers had 
been disabled for the gymnastics of the violin, they had not lost 
the power of manipulating cards. 

A prize of considerable pecuniary value had been offered for 
competition among the violin students. Before he met with the 
injury no one had doubted the ability of Malin to secure this 
prize with ease. He now confided to me the fact that he had 
been looking forward to this money as the means of paying some 
bills he owed, and that without it he would be embarrassed. It 
was in my power, he added, to help him. He proposed that he 
should give me some instruction, and said that he believed that I 
should so far benefit by his experience as to be the successful 
competitor. He asked if, in return for the trouble he took to 
improve my playing, I would give him the money if I gained the 
prize. I laughingly consented, and told him that he must know 
as well as myself that there were at least two who were better 
than I. ‘ We shall see,’ he replied. Forthwith he began to give 
me various hints as to my playing, and spent a good deal of time 
with me while I practised. The improvement he wrought in me 
filled me with astonishment, but my wonder was soon displaced 
by alarm when I discovered the source of his power. When he 
was by I found myself acting like an automaton with respect to 
music, for he did not seem to exercise influence over me in other 
ways, at least to the same extent. But I soon became conscious 
that my will was entirely subordinate to his. I had frequently 
heard Malin assert that he was endowed with mesmeric force, and 
no one who looked into his deep dark eyes could have doubted 
the fact. That I had succumbed to his power I could not doubt. 
When he was near I was often moved by an inspiration which 
was extraneous to me. I sometimes found my fingers striving to 
accomplish feats upon my instrument which were impossible 
owing to the conformation of my hand. My hand was of medium 
size, while Malin’s fingers were abnormally long; my playing, 
therefore, though it filled me with wonder, fell short of what 
Malin’s had been. Since that time I have known that in art the 
highest mental gifts may be exercised in vain without corre- 
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sponding physical endowments. I experienced it myself, as I have 
said, in music ; in painting, this truth is so obvious as not to re- 
quire illustration ; and in literature, I believe that a genius might 
conceive a work which, owing to natural infirmity, he lacked 
the physical energy and endurance to achieve. Although I 
fell short of Malin’s former skill, I nevertheless served his pur- 
pose, for at the competition he placed himself in my proximity, 
and to the surprise of many who did not hear me play, I was 
adjudged the coveted prize. 

Soon after this my studies in Paris terminated, and it was my 
father’s desire that I should spend some time in travel. I had 
given my father an account of the calamity that had befallen my 
friend, and by explaining the loss Malin had sustained, and by con- 
cealing the facts which were to his discredit, I had gained for him 
my father’s sympathy. He, therefore, readily consented to my 
proposal that Malin should become my travelling companion and 
receive a suitable salary. He was in some respects well fitted for 
the post, as he was able to speak fluently several- modern languages, 
whereas my linguistic attainments were limited to a moderate 
knowledge of French. I have shown that Malin’s society was not 
likely to prove beneficial to me, but now that I was almost con- 
stantly in his company, his precepts and example did me more 
harm than in Paris. I did not, however, behave more foolishly 
than many other young men of fortune whom we saw, and lest I 
should seem to impute to my companion’s influence what may 
have been due to my own inclination, I shall pass over this period 
in silence. 

I was within a few weeks of coming of age, and was on the 
point of starting for London in order to be at home on my twenty- 
first birthday, when the startling news of my father’s death 
reached me. He had suddenly dropped down when he was leaving 
the city after business to return home. At this early age, there- 
fore, I found myself my own master, and the possessor of a great 
fortune. I was somewhat helpless amid the altered conditions 
in which I found myself, and at this time Malin rendered me 
great service by acting as my secretary. But I had begun to 
dread him, and it was to my own surprise that I found myself 
begging him to remain with me in the same capacity. 

Ere long I found that I was now completely in his thrall, and 
he began to make an unscrupulous use of his power. He won 
large sums of money from me at play; he forged cheques, or 
caused me unconsciously to sign them, and soon I made a will in 
his favour leaving him all I possessed. But even this was not the 
worst. He led—lI say advisedly led—me into scenes of dissipation 
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that would soon have proved fatal to a stronger man than I was. 
One day when walking near the park I had to run a few steps in 
order to avoid a carriage, which I had not noticed advancing. This 
slight exertion took away my breath, and soon after I felt a pain in 
my chest. Next day I called on a physician, who after sounding 
me and putting a few questions said, ‘Unless you give up your 
present mode of life, you have not another year to live. You 
have come to me just in time. You must avoid late hours and 
excitement of every kind.’ I told Malin what the doctor had said, 
but he laughed my fears to scorn, and that very night I accom- 
panied him to a private gambling house, where the time was 
passed in high play and excess of wine. When I awoke next morn- 
ing weak and feverish, the conviction suddenly flashed upon me that 
Malin was deliberately killing me. He had much to gain by my 
death. What had occurred to me was only a conjecture, but I 
have abundant proof now that my fear was well grounded. I re- 
solved that we must part, but I found that my will was powerless 
to carry out my resolution. I then determined to fly from him, 
and even took my passage out for America with this intention, 
but when the time came for me to start, I had not the strength 
of mind to go. Soon after this, when dining at the house of a 
friend, I fell in love with a beautiful girl. Henceforth my life 
became a continual struggle between my devotion to the pure 
being who exalted my thoughts, and the influence of the man who 
was seeking to debase and destroy me. My love seemed some- 
times to confer on me a power that had hitherto been latent. I 
have no doubt that Malin found that his hold over me was occasion- 
ally less firm than before, and that it was with a view to prevent 
me from freeing myself still further from my bondage that he 
succeeded in making the acquaintance of the lady I loved. My 
alarm made me now almost desperate, and I adjure the reader to 
believe that it was for her sake still more than for my own that I 
conceived the purpose which now entered my mind. At first my 
intention was to take a revolver and, giving him another, bid him 
defend himself. In solitude I often rehearsed this scene, but I ere 
long came to the conclusion that as soon as my eyes met his the 
pistol would fall from my nerveless grasp. I next began to study 
chemistry, in the hope of finding some subtle drug which would 
rid me of him; but this method seemed to me so cowardly that I 
soon dismissed the idea. After much thought a plan suggested 
itself to me. I rented a house in a lonely part of Wales, and 
asked Malin to accompany me thither. He willingly agreed; I 
think he, too, was tired of unceasing dissipation. We went away 
together, but after a month I returned alone. I could not bear 
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to be aloné now, and soon afterwards I married; and I have beeti 
happy ever since, but for the dread secret which till now has op- 
pressed me.- I will not harrow the feelings of the reader; nor will 
I say one word that might lead to my detection, and bring dishonour 
upon my dear wife and children. But that my secret is too heavy to 
bear, I would avoid even the confession that I killed him. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT 
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